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THE PREMIERE WATCH 


ORIGINAL EDITION 


LEGEND 
OF DIAMONDS 


BY VAN CLEEF & ARPELS 


WHITE DIAMOND 
VARIATIONS 


Founded at Paris’ 22 Place Venddme in 1906, Van Cleef & Arpels 
came into being following Estelle Arpels’ marriage to Alfred Van Cleef. Over the decades, 
the excellence and creativity of the High Jewelry and Watchmaking Maison established 
its reputation across the world. Whether inspired by nature, couture, dance or luck, 


Van Cleef & Arpels opens the gate to a timeless universe of beauty and harmony. 


Van Cleef & Arpels 


Haute Joaillerie, place Vendome since 1906 


<> 


Landmark Prince's - Pacific Place - Lee Garden Two - K11 MUSEA - Harbour City 
Wynn Macau - Wynn Palace - T Galleria, City of Dreams & Four Seasons 
www.vancleefarpels.com - 852 8100 7887 
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LA D MY DIOR 
YELLOW GOLD WITH "CANNAGE" PATTERN AND DIAMONDS 


GRACE ET CARACTERE 


CHAUMET 


PARIS 


1881 Heritage 2816 5068 1 Elements 2196 8668 1 Harbour City 2771 0318 
ifc mall 2536 9338 1 Lee Garden One 2468 2818 1 Hong Kong International Airport 2537 9788 


*Grace with character 
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Every month, we curate an online selection of stories from the previous 
month’s print editions of Tatler Asia for you to enjoy 


' TATLERHONG KONG 


Gaw Capital's managing 
principal and global head of 
capital markets Christina 
Gaw sat down with Tatler to 
discuss being a rare woman 
in finance, working with 
family, and the best advice 
she’s ever received. 


TATLER MALAYSIA. —— 


Sarawakian paper artist 
Ceres Lau spoke about the 
endless possibilities ofa 
blank slate—both literal 
and figurative—and how 
hurdles in her life led to 
success and international 
8 projects. 


TATLER PHILIPPINES — 


Twenty-five-year-old 
singing sensation J Rey 
Soul spoke to Tatler about 
her journey from getting 
knocked out of The Voice 
Philippines quarter-finals in 
2013 to joining Black Eyed 
Peas as a (semi-official) 
member. 


 SHANGLIUTATLER 


Emily Stoehrer, curator 
of the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston, one of the 
top museums in the US, 
talks about the institute’s 
recent decision to include 
the works of two Chinese 
jewellery artists in its 
permanent collection. 


TATLER SINGAPORE — 
Tatler highlighted a new 
cohort of sommeliers to 
watch in the city, all of 
them under 35 (and some 
of them barely in their 
twenties). Kathryn Wong 
explained how a family trip 
to Australia inspired her 
career path, and the rarity 
of being a woman in the 
industry. 


TATLER TAIWAN ——— 


Joseph Lin, who has 
excelled in the same field 
as his older brother—the 
NBA star Jeremy Lin of 
“Linsanity” fame—sat down 
with Tatler. A Gen.T 2023 
honouree, the younger 

Lin was named the Taiwan 
Super Basketball League's 
Rookie of the Year and Best 
Passer in 2015. Last year, he 
signed with the New Taipei 
Kings, and is recognised 

as the poster child of 
excellence in Taiwanese 
basketball. 


To read these 
hase: stories, please scan 
tani the QR code 


IMAGES KARL LAM (HONG KONG); CERES LAU SELF PORTRAIT (MALAYSIA); SAMI KHANTACHE (PHILIPPINES); JASPER YU (SINGAPORE) 
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In-house skeletonised automatic winding calibre 
50-hour power reserve (+ 10%) 

Baseplate and bridges In grade 5 titanium 
Oversize date and function selector 
Variable-geometry rotor 

Case in 5N red gold and snow-set diamonds 


A Racing Machine 
On The Wrist 


8 Around Asia 
20 Editor’s Note 
22 Contributors 
184 The Last Word 


26 In Full Splendour 
Top names and classic 
stories are in the limelight 
in the worlds of visual and 
performing arts this month 


28 Kitchen Confidential 
Our picks of the best 
Cantonese private kitchens 


30 Moments That Matter 
Filmmaker Jazzie Sillona is 
capturing Hong Kong like 
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32 Raising the Bar 
Designer Ashley Sutton 
tells Tatler what inspires his 
whimsical bar concepts 


34 Excel Together 
Dr Cary Chan on the 
need to promote more 
sustainable buildings 


36 Family Affairs 
The great debate: are nepo 
babies unfairly scrutised? 


38 Meet Gen.T 

Krizia Li is creating new 
Asian art and design icons 
to protect 


40 A Perfect Match 
Cecilia Zhang and Ulrike 
Klemm discuss the power 
of mentorship 


42 Power & Purpose 
Misson Hills’ Tenniel Chu 
explains why golf has had 
such an impact on his life 


44 Then & Now 

Sabrina Fung-Lam reflects 
on her journey and the 
future of retail in Asia 


48 Dancing Through 
the Decades 

After a five-year hiatus, the 
famed Hong Kong Ballet 
Ball is back 


Outfit Hanes tank top; 
Celine trousers 
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52 The Avant Guards 
Chanel’s global head of 

arts and culture Yana Peel 
speaks to Tatler about a new 
partnership with M+ 


54 Lights, Camera, 
Inclusion 

The latest House Stories 
shone a light on the need 
for diversity in the local 
film industry 


56 Height of Precision 
Omega invited Tatler to 
(attempt to) play golfin 
Crans-Montana 


62 On the Ball 
A deep and meaningful 
with legendary footballer 


12 David Beckham 
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STYLE 


72 Style Picks 
The latest trends, designers 
and collaborations 


74 Girls Just Want 

to Have Fun 

Sau Lee founder Cheryl 
Leung on modernising and 
embracing Asian heritage 


76 As You Like It 
Everyday fashion is 
elevated with fun combos 
and alittle bit of attitude 


94 Let’s Take a Ride 
Hermés celebrates its 
equestrian influences in 
a special presentation in 
Beijing 


96 Créme de la Chen 
Actress Fala Chen shares 
her beauty rituals 


98 Watches Picks 
Everything you need 
to know this month 
in watchmaking 


104 When Worlds 
Collide 

We delve into the history of 
the Montreux Jazz Festival 
and Audemars Piguet’s 
rolein supporting it 


110 Peak Performance 
Mountaineer Charles 
Dubouloz is reaching new 
heights 


112 Dressed to Impress 
The latest dress watch from 
Rolexis inspired by the 
brand's formative years 


116 Jewellery Picks 
Our curation of the best in 
jewellery this month 


122 Shining Reflections 
Van Cleef & Arpels’s 
Nicolas Bos on the 
importance of dance, and 
what comes next 


130 The Wish List 
Everything you need to 
look your best this month 


PHOTOGRAPHY ZED LEETS (KITCHEN); TAWFICK (MODEL) 
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146 Asia’s Ancient Arts 
Tatler celebrates the beauty 
and evolution of traditional 
crafts across the continent 


156 Monumental 
Nostalgia 

Social media may be 
modern, but these creators 
are using it to document 
history and tradition 


164: Floating Fantasy 
Lap-see Lam is one of three 
artists selected to represent 
the Nordic Pavilion at next 
year’s Venice Biennale 


170 Tell Mea Story 

If you care about history 
and heritage, here’s where 
youll want to stay on your 
next trip 


176 Coming of Age 
Amber’s culinary director 
Richard Ekkebus reflects 
on the secrets of his—and 
his progenies’ —success 


182 Rosé Revelations 
In the ancient city of 
Kyoto, we experience 
new creations from Dom 
Pérignon 


PHOTOGRAPHY AUDREY TAM (SILLONA); ZED LEETS (SHOES AND EKKEBUS) 
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BEYOND SLEEP - VISPRING LUXURY BEDS, BASEMENT, LHT TOWER, 31 QUEEN'S ROAD CENTRAL, CENTRAL, HONG KONG 
+852 2808 4727. - central@beyondsleep.com.hk 


LUXURY BED STUDIO, SHOP, G/F, HORIZON PLAZA, 2 LEE WING STREET, AP LEI CHAU, HONG KONG 
+852 2836 6600 - |bs@beyondsleep.com.hk 
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LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


A Lasting 
legacy 


It’s October and we felt that you needed a bit of eye 
candy this time of year; hence our decision to roll 
out Tatler Asia's first ever regional cover with David 
Beckham. 

If you follow our Instagram (and if you don’t already, 
tut tut, and please do scan the QR code below to go to 
our page), youll know that Tatler Asia had a special 
event with Beckham earlier this year in Macau, for 
which we hosted an exclusive fireside chat with our 
community VIPs around the region at The Londoner 
Macao’s David Beckham Suite. The ex-footballer has 
had an eventful year, and he sits down for an exclusive 
interview with us on his family and his new Netflix 
documentary, as well as his ongoing projects and 
investments around the world. 

We also decided to focus on the theme of heritage 
and legacy with this issue. Our features editor Zabrina 
Lo worked with counterparts across the region to hunt 
down traditional crafts and techniques that define the 
local culture and heritage. The editors speak to experts 
who share their thoughts on the importance of keeping 
these traditions alive and how they hope to pass them on 
to the next generation. 

There's been a lot of talk about “nepo babies” this 
year—people whose parents’ success has paved the way 
for certain opportunities or privileges—and our head of 
VIP content and community Tara Sobti speaks to two 
people who have experienced said opportunities on 
whether or not nepo babies are unfairly scrutinised in 
these conversations. 

While we're on the subject of legacy, it grieves me to 
say that this will be my final editor’s note to you. By the 
time you read these words, I'll have started a new career 
adventure, but I do so knowing that I leave Tatler Hong 
Kong in the best possible hands. Karly Cox and Andrea 
Lo, regional print managing editor and print executive 
editor respectively, have been instrumental in ensuring 
that the magazine delivers stories that truly matter, and I 
know that they, along with our new content director Ahy 
Choi, will make sure that our commitment to quality 
remains paramount. 

Tatler has undergone many changes in the two years 
that I’ve been here, and will undoubtedly continue to 
evolve; but even amidst a changing media landscape, 


20 Ihave absolute faith in my team in that they will never 


David Beckham 
wears a Loro Piana 
jumper; Saint Laurent 
trousers 


lose sight of what’s truly important, that they will always 
find the inspiring individuals in our community, and 
that they will continue to tell the stories that make 
us all so very proud to be Hongkongers. I know that 
with every issue, you will see their infinite talent and 
dedication, which I have come to admire and love so 
much over the years. 

It’s been an absolute blast, and I thank you all for 
allowing me to be part of this journey. 


Scan the QR code to 
follow us on Instagram. iO) 


—Jacqueline Tsang, editor-in-chief 


MAGES ALVIN GOH AND MORGAN HUNG (TSANG) 
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TAWFICK DELA 
ESPRIELLA 

Based out of New York, 
Colombian photographer 
Tawfick de la Espriella 
focuses on fashion, 
portraits and commercial 
photography. After 
quitting hisjob asa 

sous chef in Miami, he 
assisted an art director 
on TV commercials, and 
developed an interest in 
photography, so decided 
to study it at Miami Ad 
School. Since then, he 
has worked with fashion 
magazines such as Elle 
and L’Officiel Hommes and 
fashion platform Net-A- 
Porter. He shot this month's 
fashion shoot. 


THE GUESTLIST 


KISSA CASTANEDA 


Kissa Castafieda is an editor 
and lifestyle journalist 
currently dividing her 

time between Ireland and 
Singapore. She has worked 
on key content projects 
with luxury brands and 

is also regularly invited 

to speak at and moderate 
panel discussions on media, 
creativity, and the future 

of the travel and lifestyle 
industry. In this issue, she 
writes about the heritage 
homes you can holiday in 
around Asia. 


AUDREY TAM 


Based in Hong Kong, 
Audrey Tam isa 
photographer and 
videographer who 
specialises in shooting 
fashion, portraiture and 
designer brands. She has 
previously worked with 
brands and publications 
including Ming's and 
auction house Phillips. 
For Tatler this month, 
she photographed fellow 
creative Jazzie Sillona. 


STEFANIA CHEKALINA 
New York City-based 
fashion stylist and creative 
consultant Stefania 
Chekalina spent some 
years working at Condé 
Nast International as a first 
assistant to the fashion 
director of Vogue Hong 
Kong before she became a 
freelance stylist. She has 
collaborated with model 
Maye Musk, actress Ella 
Hunt and Kitty Spencer, 
aniece to Princess Diana. 
She styled this month’s 
fashion shoot. 


HEADQUARTER: ITALY - Viale Galimberti 8, Valenza AL 
SHOWROOM: HONG KONG - 1 Harbour Road Wanchai, Hong Kong 


WwWw.mariagaspari.com 


From left: Still from 
The Shape of Light, 
a moving image 
work by Ellen Pau 
commissioned by 
M+ and Art Basel; 
David Beckham 
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THE SCENE | ARTS AGENDA 


In Full 


Splendour 


This month’s arts happenings bring top 
names and classic stories in the dance, 
music and art scenes into the limelight 
By Aaina Bhargava and Zabrina Lo 


THE GREAT GATSBY 
AND INTERNATIONAL 
GALA OF STARS 

The Hong Kong Ballet 
(HKB)’s popular The Great 
Gatsby, which premiered 
in 2019, makes a glittery 
return this autumn. The 
show is based on F Scott 
Fitzgerald’s 1925 novel of 
the same title, which tells 
the tragedy of millionaire 
Jay Gatsby's obsessive wish 
to reunite with his former 


lover Daisy Buchanan, 
set amid the flamboyant, 
pleasure-seeking times 
of the Roaring Twenties. 
The performance features 
an original jazz score 
composed and arranged 
by Billy Novick and 
performed by award- 
winning theatre actor and 
singer E Faye Butler. 
Running in conjunction 
with this production is 
International Gala of Stars, 


which brings top dancers 
to the city to perform 
excepts from classics 
such as Swan Lake, Le 
Corsaire and Don Quixote; 
the ballet company’s very 
own Romeo + Juliet; and 
new works by HKB's 
choreographer-in- 
residence Ricky Hu Song 
Wei. 

October 27 to November 
5. Hong Kong Cultural 
Centre, Tsim Sha Tsui. 


THE BUTTERFLY LOVERS 


The Hong Kong Chinese 
Orchestra (HKCO) 
celebrates the 65th 
anniversary of the violin 
concerto Butterfly Lovers 
with a new arrangement 
of the iconic piece to be 
performed in a tribute 
concert, conducted by 

He Zhanhao, one of the 
co-composers of the 
original. This new work will 
be led by concertmaster 
Zhang Chongxue’s gaohu, a 
Chinese string instrument 
which will replace the 
violin of the original. The 
rest of the evening will 
feature other works by He, 
including The Horse Race 
and Life on the Plateaux. 
October 27 to 28. Hong 
Kong Cultural Centre, 
Tsim Sha Tsui. 
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IMAGES COURTESY OF GAGOSIAN (HOUSEAGO); ZHENG MALER (EXHIBITION) 


ABUNDANCE 


Abundance features a 
series of new still-life 

and landscape paintings 
by British artist Thomas 
Houseago, which were 
produced outdoors 

and from a new studio 

in Malibu, California. 
The artist first became 
known for his figurative 
sculptures, which he 
created by combining 
traditional materials such 
as steel and brass with less 
conventional ones such as 
hemp and rebar. This new 
body of work is inspired 
by nature, specifically 
Malibu scenery, and 
reveals the influence of 
historical masters such 

as Van Gogh and Edvard 
Munch; the paintings of 
13th-century Buddhist 
monk Muqi Fachang and 


Chinese painter Ma Yuan 
(c. 1160-1225); the writings 
of Japanese poets Saigy6 
Hoshi (1118-90) and Matsuo 
Basho (164494), Chinese 
poets Li Bai (701-62), Wang 
Wei (699-759), and ancient 
Chinese philosopher Laozi. 
This is Houseago’s second 
solo exhibition in Hong 


Kong, following his 2016 
Gagosian show Psychedelic 
Brothers—Drawn Paintings. 
Until November 4. 
Gagosian, 7/F, Pedder 
Building, 12 Pedder 
Street, Central. 


WHAT IS IT LIKE TO BE A 


(VIRTUAL) BAT? 

For their first solo show 

at PHD Group, artist duo 
Zheng Mahler—consisting 
of Royce Ng and Daisy 
Bisenieks, who is also an 
anthropologist—present 
mosaics, immersive videos 
and a meditative virtual 
reality experience exploring 
animal habitats on Lantau 
Island. Titled What is 

it Like to be a (Virtual) 
Bat?, the exhibition 
features new works which 
reference philosopher 


Thomas Nagel’s seminal 
1974 essay of the same 
name, and which explore 
interspecies relationships, 
using technology to bridge, 
as well as challenge, the 
gap between us and other 
creatures. This summer, 
the duo participated in 

the Helsinki Biennale, 
where they debuted a new 
work, Soilspace (2023), a 
speculative exploration of 
Singapore and Hong Kong's 
urban archaeology. 

Until November 4. PHD, 
Causeway Bay 


INDIA BY THE BAY 


The annual festival of 
Indian art and culture 
returns to physical form 
after two years of digital 
versions. This year features 
a wide range of music, 
dance, literary and wellness 
activities, including the 
musical Bollywood Love 
Story, which will be 

staged at Xiqu Centre; 

a conversation between 
Francesca Cartier Brickell, 
a direct descendant of 

the Cartier family, and 

the Maharani of Baroda, 
Her Highness Maharani 
Radhikaraje Gaikwad; and 
aseries of ayurveda and 
yoga workshops. 

October 7 to 15. Various 
locations. 
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THE SCENE | OFF MENU 


Kitchen Contidential 


The Cantonese private 
kitchens of Hong Kong 
are the best places 

to go for dishes that 
showcase culinary flair 
in homey, unpretentious 
surroundings. Here, we 
round up the worthiest 


venues By Gavin Yeung and 
Fontaine Cheng 


POWER COUPLE 


MASTER HUEN 


With a culinary career that began 
in his teens and saw him rise to 
head chef at several five-star hotels, 
Master Huen brings more than 40 
years of experience to the plate. 
Meanwhile, Mrs Huen orchestrates 
the front of house, ensuring their 
signature seafood dishes, such as 
the salt and pepper mantis shrimp 
of gigantic proportions, arrive to the 
table with great fanfare. 

+852 2370 1234: 


ALLS WELL THAT ENDS WELL 
HAPPY CHEFS HAPPY 
FRIENDS 

Helmed by a seasoned chef with 
two decades of experience and 
supported by his devoted wife- 
turned-manager, this private 
kitchen is an intimate affair, with 
only four tables, coveted by Hong 
Kong diners who wait up toa 

year for the privilege of tasting its 
Cantonese delicacies. Must-tries 
include chilled South African 
abalone, stir-fried crab sauce with 
toasted baguette, fresh lime saliva 
chicken, typhoon shelter lobster, 
and golden crab lotus leaf rice. 
+852 3598 2968 


FACE OFF 


WUSO LO 


Meaning “moustachioed” man 

in Cantonese, this frenetically 
decorated private kitchen in 
Sheung Wan was opened by an 
ex-Triad member who switched 
careers after some pleading from 
his wife. Nowadays he puts his 
cleaver to more benevolent use, 
using it to chop up dishes like 
smoked soy sauce chicken and first- 
cut char siu. The fried lobster with 
milk and fish maw fried rice are also 
not to be missed. +852 9059 0468 


BYGONE FLAVOURS 


MEI MET YUEN 


Tucked away in Lai On Lane 

in Sai Ying Pun, this charming 
establishment serves time- and 
labour-intensive Cantonese dishes 
that have fallen out of favour in 
more commercial kitchens, as well 
as rare meats to test your temerity. 
An alum of Yung Kee, the chef 
works wonders with a minuscule 
kitchen to put out mouthwatering 
dishes like roasted chicken stuffed 
with glutinous rice, crocodile clay 
pot, and braised deer tendons with 
black pepper. +852 2548 3768 


PHOTOGRAPHY GAVIN YEUNG (WU SO LO AND MEI MEI YUEN) 
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THE SCENE | ONE TO KNOW 


Moments 


That Matter 


Jazzie Sillona, the founder of Jazzie 
Films, is capturing Hong Kong like you've 
never seen it before. By shooting the 
ordinary sights and sounds of the city, the 
filmmaker is reminding us of the magic 
that makes this place home 

By Tara Sobti. Photography by Audrey Tam 


Covid-19 was a difficult time for Hong Kong, and many 
residents watched as the streets that we loved became 
empty and silent. But for one filmmaker, the pandemic 
only strengthened his resolve to showcase the beauty 
and charm of his beloved city, reminding people of all 
that it has to offer. 

Jazzie Sillona is a Saudi Arabia-born, Qatar-raised 
Filipino filmmaker documenting the everyday activities 
of Hong Kong people from his iPhone. From the elderly 
gentlemen who play hacky-sack on Gough Street in 
Central to vendors in Mong Kok selling dried seafood, 
Sillona captures the charm and character of city life 
through videos that he uploads as Instagram reels. Then 
there are the cityscapes familiar to us all: the glowing 
neon lights, the sizzling sounds of dai pai dong and the 
vibrant colours of street markets. 

What started as a hobby has turned into a career, and 
Sillona's videos have gained a faithful following for their 
unique perspective on Hong Kong neighbourhoods, 
portraying captivating scenes that showcase the beauty 
of Hong Kong—as well as reminding us all of the power 
of community and connection. 

“My objective was to simply provide a visual reminder 
to everyone, especially those who left the city during 
Covid-19, that Hong Kong remains one of the most 
incredible places in the world,’ says Sillona. “I make 
Instagram reels to remind and reconnect them with 
their neighbourhoods. Plus: Hong Kong is a filmmaker’s 
paradise” 

But it’s not just the visual storytelling that has 
captured his audience; Sillona’s reels have also been 
helpful in raising awareness about historical sites, 
architectural treasures and local communities, 
“providing insight into the rich diversity and complexity 
of Hong Kong”, he says. 

Growing up watching movies—Home Alone and the 


1953 version of Peter Pan were particular favourites— 
Sillona developed an interest in the art of cinema, 
hoping to one day create works of his own that would 
captivate audiences in the same way. 

“I was happy to be glued to the TV with my siblings, 
enjoying Hollywood movies that my dad had bought 
from the souk [a Middle Eastern marketplace].” During 
his childhood in Doha, Sillona would use his digital 
camera to capture moments during family parties. Every 
family gathering and celebration gave him the perfect 
opportunity to hone his filmmaking skills. “I would then 
spend hours stitching the videos together using bootleg 
software to create movies, which my family enjoyed 
watching over and over,’ he says. At school, Sillona 
would make videos of his classmates with an old camera 
phone and jump at the chance to work on film projects. 

Despite his deep passion for filmmaking, Sillona 
didn’t pursue a career in the field right away. After 
graduating from secondary school in Qatar, he enrolled 
in a nursing course at the Far Eastern University in 
Manila to follow in the footsteps of his parents, who are 
both nurses. After one term, he realised that his true 
interests lay elsewhere. Eventually, Sillona made the 
decision to leave nursing behind; he later obtained a 
degree in business administration at Trinity University 
of Asia in the Philippines. 

Between 2016 and 2019, Sillona worked as a freelance 
videographer in Manila and Hong Kong before planting 
roots in the latter permanently in 2019. In 2022, he 
launched Jazzie Films, a Hong Kong-based digital 
media company where he serves as creative director, 
producing digital videos for businesses in the city, 
including Mandarin Oriental, Kil Artus and Ruinart. 

Making content and videos for his followers on 
Instagram, who amount to 305,000 at the time of 
publication, can be daunting—but Sillona is excited 
about the possibilities ahead, including using his 
platform to teach others how to create videos. From 
tutorials on colour-grading to videos on how to create 
stunning timelapses, Sillona refuses to gatekeep his 
knowledge. “A large part of my creative process is raw 
and unscripted,” he says. “Instagram has been a game- 
changer for me to showcase my work—I make every 
effort to preserve my artistic integrity and create videos 
that resonate with me’ 


THE SCENE | MEET ME AT THE BAR 


Raising the Bar 


Ashley Sutton, the designer behind the 
much-loved Hong Kong bars Iron Fairies, 
The Mixing Room and Dragonfly, speaks 
to Tatler about his recently opened cocktail 
bar Maggie Choos By Tara Sobti 


Following the successes of Iron Fairies, The Mixing 
Room and Dragonfly, Australian-born miner-turned- 
designer Ashley Sutton has now brought Maggie 
Choos, the Bangkok concept he famously designed, to 
Hong Kong. Billed as a cocktail bar and cabaret venue, 
the establishment is named after a fictional character, 
who had discovered a hidden, abandoned bank behind 
her war-torn family’s antique shop—which she then 
transformed into a secret watering hole. It features 
Sutton’s signature whimsical style of interiors, complete 
with details like an antique-style bank vault door and 
iron spiral staircases. Here, Sutton shares his design 
inspirations. 


What inspired you to become a designer, and how 
did you become interested in conceptualising bars? 
Since I was a kid, I'd always liked designing treehouses 
and cubbies [playhouses]. Bar design was not by choice; 
it started in Bangkok. I built a “fairy-making” factory 
[producing fairy figurines] after publishing my [first 
illustrated] children’s book, The Iron Fairies. People 
fell in love with the interior of the factory and asked 

if I served food and drinks there. That’s when I had to 
add a bar. Since then, I have received a lot of enquiries 
from other business owners and dining groups about 
designing their spaces. 


What are the most important things to consider 
when it comes to bar design? 

It’s all about the space and location. From there, it’s easy 
to conceptualise a concept and design. Every space has 
its own magic. 


In what ways is the Hong Kong concept different to 
the one in Bangkok? 
The Hong Kong venue is more refined as we had more 
time to build the venue, and a bigger budget to construct 
it. Every detail was tailor-made and the furniture and 
lighting were imported from the UR. Maggie Choos 
Hong Kong is fronted by one of the many antique shops 
on Hollywood Road, which was also tailor-made for the 
location, to blend in well on the street. 

The inspiration for Maggie Choo’s was a cabaret 


32 concept. Both locations were inspired by the abandoned 


bank spaces left by the East India Company banks in 
history. [It’s designed to resemble] a 19th-century 
bank that’s been hidden in cobwebs for the last 200 
years. Every bit of detail was made to represent and be 
reminiscent of those days, including the three-tonne 
bank vault door. 


What role do you think design plays in shaping the 
cultural identity of a city like Hong Kong? 

Iam really passionate about local history and I leave 
glimpses of Hong Kong's past in my work. Hong Kong 
has a lot of history with the British, hence why Maggie 
Choos location and interior inspiration are based on 
[the idea of] an abandoned bank built by the East India 
Company in the mid-1800s in Hong Kong. The east- 
meets-west visual component is simply stunning. 


How do you stay up-to-date on trends in bar and 
hospitality design? 

I really despise smartphones, and I don’t own a 
computer. I like to be offthe grid, so I can’t say Iam 
staying up to date—I prefer to let my imagination and the 
space decide the design. 


What role do you think design plays in creating a 
memorable and immersive bar experience? 

Design is everything. It takes a mix of craft, storytelling 
and philosophy to create a “lost in time” experience for 
guests every time they walk through the door. [Design] 
is also [one of the reasons] why people choose to go toa 
specific bar. 


What makes this bar an Ashley Sutton signature? 
The attention to detail and authenticity. 


What’s next for you? 

Iam working on a few more projects to be opened in Bali 
and Singapore, including The Iron Fairies in Seminyak, 
Bali, due to open in December. Id love to have someone 
give mea hotel or a commercial building to design. I'd 
like to take on new challenges. My ideal project would 
be to design a destination boutique hotel in a rainforest 
or by the ocean, inspired by some part of history—and 
with only 25 to 50 rooms. I want to allow people who 

stay there to have a true sense of escapism. 
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THE SCENE | ASIA’S MOST INFLUENTIAL 


xcel logether 


When it comes to the question of legacy, 
Cary Chan says that the green building 
industry—and Hong Kong in general— 


to the global fight against climate change 
By Kristine Fonacier. Photography by Tory Ho 


Dr Cary Chan has had a career that spans nearly 30 
years, half of which of which has been spent as the 
executive director of the Hong Kong Green Building 
Council (HKGBC), a non-profit that has grown beyond 
its original mandate to transform Hong Kong's built 
environment and promote more sustainable practices 
and standards within the industry. Now, as a world leader 
in sustainability, HAGBC’s impact has extended far 
beyond Hong Kong's borders, setting the foundation— 
figuratively and literally—for the cities of the future. 

Over the years, Chan has pushed HKGBC toward this 
goal through different initiatives and achievements, but 
if you ask him today what he wants his career legacy to 
be, he will point to the project released in June. Titled 
Climate Change Framework for Built Environment, it 
is a document that builders all over the world can use 
to promote sustainable practices on the road to net 
zero carbon goals. It is a technical document, full of 
charts and graphs and chapters like Embodied Carbon 
Baselines, Targets and Certifications, but the dryness 
of the text belies its scale and its potential impact on the 
globe. The building industry contributes about 40 per 
cent of global carbon emissions, and so its collective 
cooperation is crucial to Hong Kong's commitment to 
achieve carbon neutrality by 2050. This framework aims 
to bea comprehensive roadmap to that goal. 

Chan’s own commitment to sustainability started 
during his time at Swire Properties, where he worked in 
technical services beginning in 1995. “When I started, I 
was already involved in formulating the establishment 
of the first green-building assessment method for Hong 
Kong,’ he remembers. “At that time it was very well 
advanced—it was the second in the world” 

While there was growing awareness about 
environmental concerns, conversations about green 
buildings back then centred around energy—and 
therefore money—saving. “It was very typical for us 
to convince the boss to spend millions and millions of 
dollars to retrofit the whole building,’ Chan says. The 
experience taught him how to use a knowledge-based 
approach to estimate the often significant savings that 
could be brought about by architectural improvements. 

It wasn’t until the turn of the millennium that the 


conversation turned from energy conservation to carbon 
management, which brought with it more elements to 

be considered, including waste generation, eco-friendly 
building materials, and other environmental factors. By 
the time he left Swire in 2015 as the company’s general 
manager of technical services and sustainability, Chan 
understood the need for sharing best practices and 
success stories to others in the industry to mainstream 
the then-nascent discussions about green buildings. 

After joining HAGBC in 2016, Chan first focused on 
retrofitting Hong Kong’s old buildings to optimise their 
operational performance to offset carbon emission and 
energy consumption—a necessity ifthe high-rise, high- 
density, subtropical city is to make progress towards 
carbon neutrality, which has been the focus for HAGBC 
in the last few years. And if anything, the urgency to 
fight climate change has only become clearer in Hong 
Kong, which has been especially vulnerable to typhoons, 
increasing temperatures, the urban heat island effect 
and other climate phenomena. 

Though HKGBC'’s climate-change framework was 
written with Hong Kong in mind, Chan’s vision extends 
across Asia and into the rest of the world. Climate 
change, he points out, does not recognise borders. “In 
order to face the change, we need very much to know 
why the industry is not moving away from business as 
usual. What do they need and what are the priorities? 
Because there's just so many things that we have to 
do,” he says. “I did a workshop with different countries 
within the Asia Pacific—all of them came to the same 
conclusions that in order for them to start, they need to 
have a net-zero benchmarking and target selling tools; 
and that they need to have a national carbon emission 
target and roadmap. And they need to have a clear 
definition of net zero. It’s building on this that I have 
this initiative of having a kind of change framework,’ 
he explains. 

The framework document has been made available 
online and has been downloaded thousands of times, 
validating Chan’s vision to have Hong Kong’s green 
building efforts become a much-needed model for the 
rest of the world. There’s a traditional Chinese saying, 
he says, that exhorts people to “excel together”, he says. 
“If I’m good at something, I try to teach others, and if I 
know that your method is better, then I need to do away 
with my practices and learn from you.’ 

The concept is important, and we need to learn from 
each other, he adds. “This is why I emphasise that Hong 
Kong can become a role model for other cities, because 
we're tackling global issues.” 


CARRYING ON 


How do you wish to be remembered, and what do you want to leave behind? 
These honourees from Asia’s Most Influential are making their mark in old 
industries and legacy businesses by forging new paths toward the future 


SINGAPORE 


Eu Yang Sang has 

tradition woven into its 
DNA. Founded in 1879, 

the traditional Chinese 
medicine (TCM) enterprise 
was established by Eu 


Kwong Pai in 1879 in 
Perak, Malaysia. Today the 
144-year-old company is 
thriving, led by Richard 
Eu, the founder’s great- 
grandson. Joining the 
company in 1989, the 
younger Eu has turned 

the TCM retailer into a 
multi-outlet giant offering 
healthcare products and 
services internationally. 
Today, customers can buy 
Eu Yang Sang’s products 
online, on its social media 
channels and via messaging 
services. Eu also carries 
on his family’s legacy in 
philanthropy, and serves 
on the board of various 
organisations including 
Thye Hua Kwan Moral 
Charities and Thye Hua 
Kwan Ang Mo Kio Hospital. 


MALAYSIA 


“When I was very young, I 
remember my parents were 
very hardworking,’ Meer 
Habib told Tatler in 2018, 
when the family company, 
Habib Jewels, marked its 
60th year in business. “My 
father used to say: ‘I want to 
be in the jewellery business 
because it’s always about 
happiness.” Meer has been 
in charge of Habib Jewels 
since 1986, turning his 
parents’ original wholesale 
business into Malaysia's 
premier jewellery brand. 
Over the years, he has led 
the company as it notched 
up a number of milestones. 
Habib is the first Malaysian 
jewellery brand to take 

part in international trade 
shows and exhibitions, and 
became the first publicly 
listed jeweller in 1998 


3s (though it has since been 


taken private again). In 2011, 
Habib began bringing in 
international brands such 
as Pandora, Georgettes, 
Oro Italia and Stephen 
Webster. Meer is married 
to Zarida Noordin, who is 
the managing director for 
Pandora. 


TAIWAN 


Andre Koo was born 

into a prominent line of 
industrialists who originally 
built their fortune on 

salt, sugar, camphor and 
land, later expanding into 
banking, manufacturing, 
electronics, petrochemicals 
and many other industries; 
his banker father, Jeffrey 


‘iii 


Koo Sr, introduced credit 
cards to Taiwan. By the 
time Andre Koo took 
leadership of Chailease 
Holdings in 1997, it was only 
one company of the Koo 
family’s many interests, and 
held about 40 per cent of 
the Taiwan leasing market. 
But Koo thought the 
company could do better; 
over the next few years, he 
implemented changes that 
led to exponentially boosted 
profits and Chailease’s 
transformation into one of 
the fastest-growing leasing 
companies in Asia. Now 
the honourary chairman of 
Chailease Holdings, Koo 
leads a business empire— 
operating separately 

from the Koo family’s 
holdings—that comprises 
more than 45 companies in 
Taiwan, mainland China 
and Southeast Asia. 


PHILIPPINES 

In 2019, Lucio Tan III 

was a Stanford University 
honours graduate with 

a promising career in 
software engineering in 
Silicon Valley. He had 
always meant to return 
home to join the family 
business—which just 
happened to be one of 

the Philippines’ largest 
and most diversified 
corporations. That return 
had to be rushed by several 
years, however, when Tan’s 
father suddenly passed 
away that year. After just 
four years, the 30-year-old 
Tan, the first son of the 
billionaire businessman 
Lucio Tan, has taken the 
reins as president of the LT 
Group, which has interests 


in alcohol, property, 
tobacco, banking and other 
major businesses. He is also 
president of PAL Holdings, 
the largest shareholder of 
Philippine Airlines. The 
younger Tan has faced this 
storybook turn of events 
with grace—and skill. _| 


PHOTOGRAPHY KHAIRUL IMRAN (MALAYSIA); JAMES LIN (TAIWAN) | MAGE RAMON TAN MANGILA (PHILIPPINES) 
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TAMIL) AES 


Divia Harilela, editor and founder of The D’Vine fashion and lifestyle 
consultancy, goes head-to-head with Angelina Kwan, CEO of Stratford Finance, 
in this month's great debate 


Are “nepo babies —children of the rich and famous, 
who have succeeded in careers similar to those of 
their parents—unfairly scrutinised? 


DIVIA HARILELA 


“This is a tough question to answer, as it 
\ I \ really depends on the context or situation. It 
is only natural that the offspring of someone 
famous is automatically placed in the public eye, and 
oftentimes, it is not their choice. However, by choosing 
acareer path that is similar to that of their parents, it 
is only natural that there will be comparisons. This 
phenomenon isn’t unusual or exclusive to celebrity 
culture. 
Unfortunately, humans in general are predisposed 
to judging others. I was always taught that a person’s 
actions and intrinsic values—be it their integrity, work 
ethic, humility or how they treat others—is far more 
important than just a name. Ultimately, without talent 
and hard work, a famous parent or relative can only open 
doors for so long” 


ANGELINA KWAN 


“Nepotism should be scrutinised. Nepo 
\ () babies benefit from the access and advantages 
provided by their influential and powerful 
parents who help them to obtain certain jobs that they 
might not have got on merit alone. 

Nepotism works to open doors and exert influence 
or even pressure people to hire the nepo baby. We see 
nepotism in finance, entertainment, sport, politics—and 
any field where competition is fierce, jobs are scarce 
and elites can exert influence to help their children. 

For those who work their way up the corporate ladder 
through merit, hard work and sacrifice only to then have 
anepo baby—who may or may not have any experience 
at all—parachute over them to be their boss is an 
infuriating and demoralising event in a working person's 
career. It can lead to mediocrity in the workplace, gossip, 
discontent, loss of productivity and actual attrition, 

as excellent employees leave. More broadly, nepotism 
can kill teamwork and esprit de corps, which most 
organisations seek to build. 

Companies should implement policies to examine 
their hiring processes, to ensure transparent 
recruitment systems are in place, and to ensure all 
applicants are considered and promoted based on 
merit. This will help companies adopt proper corporate 
governance which will in turn promote better working 
environments and happy employees.’ 
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Krizia Li 


The founder of Vermillion is rallying to create new icons for 
Asian art and design, while making sure we don't neglect the 
legends of our past By Rick Boost. Photography by Affa Chan 


Back in the 2010s, Krizia Li had racked up several years 
of experience working at luxury brands and noticed 
just how valued western brands were among Asian 
consumers. In contrast, brands in Asia—where many 
of those same products were being made—were mostly 
deemed somehow lesser, with the region seen as just the 
factory. 

That is when Li decided that, since Asia had 
the manufacturing prowess and the technological 
advancements to do so, it was a reasonable goal to make 
the region the birthplace of the next Chanel, Louis 
Vuitton or Christian Dior. And so in 2019, she founded 
and became the CEO of Vermillion, an e-commerce 
platform showcasing Asian luxury home decor and 
lifestyle brands to the world. 

Here, Li explains her goals of championing Asian 
creativity and innovation while preserving the region's 
heritage. 


We have a bit of a perception, which is quite 
negative, that Asian brands are very cheap, low-quality, 
and of course, copycats. And we really strongly believe 
this is not true—there’s actually a lot of really beautiful, 
very exquisite, very high-quality craftsmanship that’s 
created in Asia. 


There's a bit of a lack of self-confidence in a lot 

of Asian brands. | think western brands have been 
coming into Asia for quite a long time. There’s a lot of 
desire [from consumers] for western brands, as they’re 
really good at marketing. 


A lot of people in Hong Kong collect art because it’s 


3s got financial investment value. But actually, design 


is daily use, it’s practical and it’s probably even more 
affordable [than art]. So you can actually fill your life 
with design objects. 


We search everywhere for designers and creators 
who are really original thinkers and have a very 
interesting personal profile, where we can build a story, 
with heritage and depth. We're continuing on our 
journey to find more. 


Hong Kong has a bit of an issue with tangible 
heritage, but also intangible. Most obviously, you can 
see that with a lot of the buildings that are disappearing. 
A lot of graded heritage buildings are actually not really 
protected by law. 


Building bridges between all the underserved 
domains in arts and creativity would really enable 
Hong Kong to bea true cultural export hub. And I would 
like to challenge the regulators and the industry to think 
harder about that. 


The government needs to think really hard about 
how to make a transition happen because the digital 
space and the physical space need to be proactively 
brought together in some way. That’s what Vermillion is 
trying to do: bring the physical into the digital. 


wt Generation T is Tatler’s platform for 
— young leaders shaping Asia’s future. 
oo} * generationt.asia 
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A Pertect 
Match 


Cecilia Zhang and Ulrike Klemm on 
women in mentorship, being vulnerable 
and leaving a legacy By Erica Fong 


On the surface, Cecilia Zhang and Ulrike Klemm 

might not seem to have much in common. Zhang 

is a boisterous Australian-born-Chinese who is 

director of strategy and programme at Adidas, while 
Klemm is a soft-spoken German native who is head of 
transaction management and the Diversity, Equity and 
Inclusion (DEI) chair at JUL Hong Kong. Despite their 
differences—in age, background, culture and industry— 
they seem to have found the perfect match in each other 
through mentorship. 

The pair first met in October 2020 through The 
Women’s Foundation’s (TWF) Mentoring Programme, 
astructured, year-long programme for personal and 
professional development in Hong Kong that has placed 
more than 1,400 women since 2009. Highly acclaimed 
and fiercely competitive, the programme sees hundreds 
of women across different industries apply each year, 
with just 50 mentors and 50 protégés making the cut. 

“It’s a dating process—and not the Tinder version,” 
Zhang laughs, which cracks Klemm up beside her. To 
start, TWF hosts speed dating-like mixers where the 
mentors and protégés can meet and mingle. “You're in 
groups of three to five, rotating around the room and 
asking the mentors questions. A lot of the protégés tend 
to be Type As, so it’s very competitive.” 

Outside the mixers, protégés can contact the mentors 
they’re interested in to meet up, and at the end of the 
month, everyone compiles a shortlist of the top five 
women they'd like to be paired with and why. TWF takes 
over from there and voila—the mentor and protégé pairs 
are formed. 

Throughout the year, TWF organises monthly 
networking events on different topics such as how to 
manage your emotions, deal with failure and build a 
personal brand. These larger events spin offto smaller 
group mentoring sessions with up to 10 women (five 
mentor-protégé pairs) each, in addition to the individual 
mentorship sessions that take place monthly. 

“It’s very demanding, time-wise,” says Zhang. “I 


From left: 
Ulrike Klemm; 
Cecilia Zhang 


also want to highlight that [the programme] isn’t just 
work-related, either. It’s a lot about soft skills too, like 
self-reflection and self-awareness.” 

As for what actually makes a good mentor-protégé 
match, Zhang says it comes down to chemistry, shared 
values and whether it’s reciprocal. “I’ve been in many 
other mentorships that didn’t work because they were 
really one-sided. It’s basically like a relationship—you 
have to be vulnerable, honest and willing to 
communicate openly.” 

Zhang’s distinct communication style was what 


drew her to Klemm as well. “We're both direct 
communicators,” Klemm says. “We also had common 
underlying themes where I could see myself in her 
struggles and how I had overcome them myself. That’s 
why I thought this could be a very good connection. 

Zhang adds, “I knew straight away that we shared 
similar values—especially her growth mindset, 
commitment to change and celebration of diversity and 
individuality. In Asian culture, that’s something I’ve 
struggled with forever because I’m different, and one 
of Ulrike’s biggest values from the beginning was that 
there’s nothing wrong with that? 


Thanks to the support from Klemm and TWF, 
Zhang has been able to step out of her comfort zone, 
tackle more challenges and become more effective at 
work. “Having someone like Ulrike on my side and this 
support system behind me makes me feel that much 
stronger and more confident,’ she says. 

“As amentor, it’s very important to listen and 
remember that it’s not about me, my experience or my 
story,’ says Klemm. “It’s about the individual [protégé] 
and what they want to do. My approach is to listen 
without judgement or providing advice. If I’m able to 
provide a different perspective, I will, but I’m not here to 
tell you what’s right or wrong” 

The benefits of mentorship apply to both genders, 
but do women in Hong Kong need it more than men? 
“Mentorship aligns very well with the way females 
communicate and assess relationships,” says Klemm. 
“We have a different way of connecting, where we like 
to do it with purpose and ina safe environment.” Zhang 
agrees that “having that structure [through TWF] 
puts us on the same page where were here for the same 
purpose. This makes us able to support each other more 
formally at first, and then less informally as time goes 


Since their involvement in TWF, Zhang and Klemm’s 
relationship has evolved into a genuine riendship. “[The 
programme] has really connected me with Hong Kong,” 
says Klemm. “I’ve met so many people whom I would 
not have met across all industries and age groups. And, 
I’ve met a wonderful friend in Cecilia” 

Now as alumni, both women continue to leave their 
own legacy as women leaders in Hong Kong. “One of my 
biggest takeaways from the programme is that I believe 
even stronger in the need for a fully inclusive corporate 
culture,” says Klemm, who has taken a more active 
role in policymaking at her company. “IfI could leave 
a legacy, it would be to encourage people to be more 
comfortable with themselves.’ 

“For me, it’s about creating these networks to 
keep TWF going,” says Zhang. “I’m always planning 
gatherings to keep the old TWF crew together, but at 
the same time introducing new 

people to become mentors and protégés.” Having 
already coached one of her own team members 
successfully into the programme, she adds, “It’s all 
about stewardship, advocacy and passing it on.” 


Our Front & Female column is a series of 
conversations between women who are making 
an impact in their respective regions and fields 


‘g Front & Female is Tatler’s platform for women 
a f; to be their best selves; it celebrates trailblazers, 
fate". breaks taboos and tackles timely issues 4 
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Tenniel Chu 


Having grown Mission Hills into a global sports and leisure powerhouse, Tenniel Chu 
tells us about how golfing changes people, why he doesn't believe in “golf widows’— 
and the reasons being present is crucial to the game of life By Tara Sobti 


“T just got back from Italy,’ 
Tenniel Chu said at his 
interview with Tatler back 
in July. “I was at a friend's 
20th wedding anniversary 
celebration. You might 
know him—Donnie Yen?” 

As the vice-chairman of 
the Mission Hills Group, 
which has golf and leisure 
resorts in Shenzhen, 
Dongguan and Hainan, 
Chu’s celebrity connections 
include A-listers like F1 
driver Lewis Hamilton, 
basketball player Stephen 
Curry and golfer Rory 
Mcllroy, who flock to his 
courses like golf balls to 
a perfectly manicured 
fairway. 

The course at Mission 
Hills’s original location, in 
Shenzhen, opened in 1994, 
and in 2006 the club was 


recognised by the Guinness 
Book of World Records as 
the largest golf facility in 
the world, featuring a dozen 
18-hole courses. 

Before joining the 
company in 2001, Chu 
studied professional golf 
management and worked 
at the PGA Tour's US 
headquarters. Here, he tells 
Tatler how the company 
changed the sport in China 
and why female golfers are 
on the rise. 


Describe what you doin 
one sentence. 

My philosophy is that I 
make sure that whatever 
Ido, I’m either the first to 
do it or have the biggest 
[version of it out there]. I 
got this from my father [the 
late David Chu, the founder 


of Mission Hills, known 

as “Mr Golf”), who was an 
innovator and pioneer. This 
has always been ingrained 
in me. 


Where does the company 
name come from? 

The name Mission Hills 
comes from the fact that it’s 
been [my family’s] mission 
to bring the world together 
through sports. The resort 
is also built on land that 
has a lot of hills and lush 
greenery nearby. 


How did you develop your 
golf skills, and who were 
your biggest influences 
along the way? 

Tiger Woods was a big 
influence on me, especially 
back in 1997 when he won 
the Masters Tournament. 


I was playing golf already, 
but that was a huge boost 
for me because he made 
it [acceptable for young 
people to love the game]. I 
picked up golf when I was 
in high school. It probably 
started with minigolf, then 
the driving range, then the 
courses. It was step by step. 
used to play other sports, 
but once I discovered golf, 
I dropped most of them. I 
have such an addiction to it. 
Iam so fortunate that 
my family is in the industry. 
I’m the biggest envy of all 
my friends when it comes 
to my work. I’m the number 
one person on their speed 
dial when they need a tee 
time. I'll receive calls at odd 
hours of the night saying: 
“Tenniel, I need a tee time 
urgently: I’m playing with 
Jack Ma!” It’s nice to be in 
that position. [laughs] 


How does your business 
make a difference? 
My goal is to introduce 
anew [way] of living to 
the people of China. We 
were the first to build 
[residences] on a golf 
course in mainland China. 
People never thought 
about living in a golf course 
community before. For 
people in Dubai, the US and 
Europe, it’s very common. 
In mainland China, we 
were the first to help people 
understand the health 
benefits of regular exercise 
from [golf]. 

Golf has only been in 
China for 40 years—it’s 


still new. I remember 
when Mission Hills hosted 
[China's] first-ever golf 
tournament in 1995. 

That was the first time 
CCTV5 [the main sports 
broadcaster in mainland 
China] broadcast a golf 
tournament. People 
wondered why a ping pong 
ball was being used to play 
ina park [laughs]. The 
spectators wore gowns and 
fancy dresses, thinking the 
tournament was a ball or 

a gala—they had no idea it 
was an outdoor event with 
almost eight kilometres of 
walking. 

Post-9/11, when the 
whole world felt unsafe, 
invited Tiger Woods to 
come visit us for the first 
time. That really spurred 
the growth of golf [in 
the region] and helped 
popularise the game [in 
China]. It showed the world 
how safe and prosperous 
China is. It’s very rewarding 
work. 


How do you engage with 
the local community 

and promote golf as an 
activity for people of all 
ages and backgrounds? 
We don't believe in “golf 
widows’ [a colloquial term 
for women whose husbands 
spend a lot of time on the 
golf course]. We don’t 
think families should be 
left behind. Our resorts are 
inclusive, and we make sure 
that we have something 
for everybody—from 

the world’s largest hot 
springs, our “movie town’, 
water parks and more 

than 50 dining options 

to aquariums and indoor 
equestrian and skiing 
centres. It’s a one-stop 
destination for multiple 
generations of a family. 


“If 1 could play with anyone. 
it would be with my late 
father, just to walk the 
fairway and have that 
father-son bonding time’ 


What are some of the 
biggest trends that you 
are seeing in the golf 
industry? 

The biggest trend is the 
growing number of female 
players in the sport. It’s so 
fashionable now too. From 
Burberry to Gucci, and 
Louis Vuitton to Chanel, 
every major brand has a golf 
line. To complement that, 
we started The China-HK 
Executive Women’s Golf 
Association to encourage 
female executives to play 
golf for health, networking 
and career enhancement. 


Ifyou could play a round 
of golf with any person, 
living or dead, who 
would it be and why? 

If I could play with anyone, 
it would be with my father, 
just to walk the fairway 

and have that father-son 
bonding time. Sadly, he 
never picked up the game, 
even though he built the 
world’s largest golf resort. 
He said that, if his friends 
and clients knew he played, 
he would have to entertain 
them all day on the course 
and he would never have 
had enough time to drive 
the business. He never 
played even one round of 
golf. He passed away in 2011 


at 60 years old, so that’s why 
Icreated the Mission Hills 
Legacy Cup this year. It’s a 
parent-child tournament, 
and the trophy is named 
after my father. 


What are some 
surprising things about 
playing golf? 

Golfis like opium. It'll 
make you want to sleep 
earlier and wake up at 
5am [to tee off]. So many 
people have changed their 
lifestyles because of the 
game. That’s the attraction 
of the sport. 

Most importantly, it’s 
taught me to stay present. 
You can’t think about the 
last hole and what score you 
got, or think ahead—it’ll 
mess you up. Every shot 
and every moment has to 
be the most important shot 
of your life. You can’t rush 
golf, and it really humbles 
you. 

It’s the same idea 
with my life. I will give 
everything 150 per cent 
of my focus and be totally 
present. 


Looking back on your 
career, is there anything 
you would have done 
differently? 

People thought we were 


crazy to build the world’s 
largest golf resort. Ten out 
of 15 consultants told us not 
to doit. When we first built 
the resort, there were fewer 
than 100 golfers playing 
each month, but we had 
10,000 employees. There 
was so much overhead 

cost, it was unbelievable. 
But we persevered and 

we believed. Build it and 
people will come. 


Do you have any 
mentors? 

I’m very lucky to have six 
siblings and we work very 
closely together. When 
my father was around, 

he helped guide me and 
really believed in what I 
did. Nowadays, there is 
[information overload]. 
People say the more 
connections and contacts 
you have, the better, but 
these connections may 
lead you astray. I believe 
less is more. Be grateful, 
stay focused and keep on 
grinding. 


What is a surprising 
thing about you that most 
people don’t know? 
Despite being super 
allergic to fur, I love my 
dogs. I also meditate 
religiously. 
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the west. We are humble. The Fung 
Group has done many things: we have 
gone from exporting fireworks and 
rattan furniture from Canton [now 
Guangzhou] to launching NBA- 
branded men’s grooming products 

in China. We have also survived 
many things; two world wars, several 
recessions, Sars, bird flu and a global 
pandemic. Through all of this, the 
group has remained true to the values 
of the founders Li To-ming and my 
great-grandfather Fung Pak-liu. While 
they wouldn't recognise the world we, 
the fourth generation, live in today, 
they would most certainly recognise 
the essence of the Fung Group. 


Iam very proud that we have been 
in business for more than 117 years. 
Heritage and a proven ability to deliver 
are important. But when I step back 
and look more closely at what makes 


Sabrina Fung-Lam 


Sabrina Fung-Lam is the group managing director of Fung 
Retailing, which is part of her family business Fung Group, 
founded by her grandfather over a century ago. Here, she 
reflects on her journey and sheds insight on the future of 
retail; having appeared on the cover of Tader in 2017 to show 
offan incredible body transformation, she also shares her tips 
on health and wellness By Tara Sobti. Portrait by Affa Chan 
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My first retail role was in 
marketing and public relations for 
Salvatore Ferragamo Asia. Retail 
has always been a part of the Fung 
Group. As one of the world’s largest 
supply chain companies, we work the 
complete supply chain all the way to 
the consumer. Over the years, I have 
worked across all elements of [our 
family business's] retail portfolio, from 
menswear to women’s fashion, toys, 
kid’s apparel, eyewear and bakeries. 


It’s the values of our family that 

are most important. Legacy comes 
JSrom being true to your values. We 
are bold and innovative entrepreneurs. 
We are a bridge between the east and 


us different, [I believe] it is our 
ability to evolve with changing times. 
Because we can see from one end of 
the supply chain to the other, we can 
see how the world is changing, then 
react and adapt before others. These 
are the attributes, combined with our 
values, that I believe set us apart. 


Ihave never focused on my gender 
or the gender of the people around 
me. Of course, I am aware of it and 
understand the challenges it brings. 
My approach is to focus on what skills 
are needed to do the job well, and the 
quality of the work. That's how I have 
overcome the challenges. 


PHOTO ASSISTANT AISHA CAUSING 


THESEBNENH HEINANR NOW 


Opposite page, clockwise 

from top left: Sabrina Fung-Lam 
with her dog Boogie Jr in 2001; 
with her parents Victor and Julia, 
and her brothers, Stephen and 
Spencer, at her grandparents’ 
home in Hong Kong in 1981; 

with her brothers in 1980 in 

San Francisco 


Iwas inspired to launch Fung 
Retailing Group’s new entity 
Wellness Med because I became 
increasingly aware of the focus 
on individual wellness in China 
and across Asia, especially in the 
years leading up to and during the 
pandemic. There seemed to be 
enormous synergies between the 
supply chain and retail expertise 
within the Fung Group and this 
burgeoning market. Wellness Med 
is the result of that thinking. 
Today, it has sports and 
health at its core, and is focused 
on innovation in urban sports, 
digital transformation and virtual 


Above, from left: Fung-Lam’s 
brother Spencer, uncle William, 
father Victor and Fung-Lam 

at the Fung Group 110-year 
celebration in 2016. Below, 
from left: Tommy Hilfiger, 
Fung-Lam and Terry Lundgren 


at the Fung Retailing Group 
advisory board meeting in 
Singapore in 2019 


technology—and as tools to drive 
personal wellness. Wellness Med 
creates business success for health, 
wellness and sports companies 

in China and Asia. We create the 
right partnerships to deliver value 
for brands looking for growth in 
one of the world’s fastest-growing 
consumer markets. 


Iam very excited by the 
opportunities I see in the world of 
sports and wellness, particularly 
urban sports—and this can include 

a yoga session in a green space, 
skateboarding in an empty car park 
or simply throwing a frisbee at the 


beach. Urban sports, in my opinion, 
are made for Asia. They are a great 
way to bring people together, get 
exercise and have fun, all in a small 
amount of space and time. 

The frisbee tournaments we're 
running [through Wellness Med] 
in China are an excellent example. 
In the first three months of this 
year, we ran four highly successful 
programmes, with more than 400 
participants in one of them, in 
Shanghai. Frisbee is beginner- 
friendly and open to everyone. 
You don't have to look too hard 
on social media in China to find 
photos of young people in trendy 
gear playing frisbee in parks and 
playgrounds. 


Even after my 2017 cover for 
Tatler, I continue to exercise 

and look after all aspects of my 
personal well-being. Maintaining a 
healthy lifestyle is a lifelong journey. 
The most important thing is to stay 
consistent and make healthy choices 
as often as possible. [Sport can 

make you] physically and mentally 
healthier and stronger. 


Iam afan of AL In the future, AI 
and machine learning, when used in 
the right way, will be like electricity. 
They will work in the background, 
making all elements of our lives 
better, simpler and easier. 


I think all retailers have, for 
some time, had a sense of what 
the future of retail would look 
like. We know that consumers want 
to shop from anywhere, and at any 
time, on their phones or laptops. 
Physical shops [will likely] become 
showrooms and fulfilment centres. 
In my opinion, the pandemic 
brought almost all of this to life 
sooner than we had probably 
expected. The challenge is to keep 
up. For me and the Fung Group, 
that means we have to be constantly 
testing and learning. We have 

to be bold, entrepreneurial 

and focused on helping our 
customers prosper. | 


Clockwise, from 
left: Chrissie 
Chau and Omar 
Choudhary; K11 
Musea Hublot pop- 
up boutique; Big 
Bang Unico Sky Blue 
in light blue 


Summer 


in Style 


The luxury Swiss watch brand made a splash 
this summer with its new pop-up boutique 


On August 1l—with the 
summer season in full 
swing—luxury Swiss 
watchmaker Hublot held 
a Mediterranean-themed 
celebration. The Summer 
Party took place amid the 
verdant surroundings of Kil 
Musea’s Nature Discovery 
Park, the perfect place for 
fans of blue skies, beach 
days and island escapes. 
Attendees including 
guest of honour Chrissie 
Chau; Hublot’s managing 


director for Greater China, 
Omar Choudhary; and 
luxury watch enthusiasts 
gathered to admire Hublot’s 
latest timepieces, chosen 
specially to match the 
summertime theme. The 
event coincided with 
the launch of the brand's 
newest pop-up boutique 
on the ground floor of Kil 
Musea. 

Showcasing Hublot’s 
guiding philosophy of 
being “first, different 


and unique’, the pop-up 
space features the brand's 
signature striking black 
and grey colour palette 
in luxuriously appointed 
interiors—complete with 
contemporary mirrors and 
specially commissioned 
artwork on the walls. 
Asleek black bar with 
comfy seating has been 
designed to give clients 
arelaxing, stress-free 
browsing and shopping 
experience, ensuring they 
can appreciate the artistic 
charm of Hublot’s stunning 
timepieces at their leisure. 
The stars of the show 
at the Summer Party 


@ ‘il > were Hublot’s watches 


themselves—among them, 


ws the newly released Big 
= Bang Unico Sky Blue. 
w Crafted from satin- 


finished, polished ceramic 
ina playful cerulean blue, 
the watch is lightweight, 
ultra-resistant to 
oxidisation and scratching, 
hypoallergenic and adapts 
to the temperature of your 
skin, making it the ideal 
companion for summer 
adventures. The new 
version also features a 
Velcro strap with a sports 
fastener, along with its 
trademark lined rubber 
strap in matching white 
and blue. 

Another summery pick, 
the Spirit of Big Bang 
Unico Yellow Magic, is 
designed to turn heads with 
its unique sunshine yellow 
ceramic; and Hublot’s 
collaboration with Takashi 
Murakami features the 
Japanese artist’s iconic 
smiling flower in a rainbow 
of colours. 

Guests can experience 
the joys of Hublot in 
person at its K1l Musea 
pop-up boutique until 
December 31. 47 
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The Hong Kong Ballet's Black and 
White Ball: Where Light and Shadows 


: 7 
g Dance promises to bring elegance and 
charm—and rival Truman Capote’s 
Cc Cc Ca Cc S iconic 1966 Black and White Ball at 
the Plaza Hotel in New York By Tara Sobti 


After a five-year hiatus, the famed 
Hong Kong Ballet Ball is back. The 
fundraising soirée is a celebration PROGRAMME 
of the Hong Kong Ballet’s storied 
history and its triumphant return 
to the city’s social calendar. Over 
the past 38 years, the ball has been 
the flagship event of the Hong 
Kong Ballet, serving as a key source 
of support for the organisation’s 
artistic and educational initiatives. 
Under the leadership of its 
chairman Daisy Ho and executive 
director Heidi Lee, the Hong Kong 
Ballet has adapted to changing 
times and tastes while staying 
true to its artistic vision. More 
importantly, the ball has become 
a beloved tradition, providing a 
unique opportunity for attendees 
to celebrate the beauty and grace 
of ballet, while also making a 
meaningful contribution to the 
art form’s continued growth and 
development. 
It also holds a meaningful 
place in Tatler's history. Over the 
years, we have had the privilege of 
documenting the evolution of the 
ball and its enduring impact on the 
community—right from the very 
beginning, at the first iteration at 
the former Regent Hong Kong in 
1985, to the one set to take place this 
month at Rosewood Hong Kong. 
The event has played host toa 

number of high-profile individuals 
over the years, earning a reputation 
as a must-attend event of the gala 

as season. From A-list celebrities to 


21st October, 1985 
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political figures and cultural icons, 
past attendees have included the 
late casino magnate Stanley Ho, 
former chief secretary Anson Chan, 
Lan Kwai Fong group’s founder 
Allan Zeman and FWD group 
chairman Ronald Arculli. 

One of the most exciting parts of 
the ball is its ever-changing themes, 
which capture the imagination and 
inspire creativity, from 1,001 Arabian 
Nights in 1986 and A Winter 
Fantasia in 1996 to The Emperor & 
The Nightingale in 1997 and Garden 
of Dreams in 2006. 

The Hong Kong Ballet isa 
cultural cornerstone of the city, 
and has become synonymous 
with excellence in ballet—even 


gala programme 


during the pandemic, when 
performances were cancelled or 
operated at restricted capacity, the 
company remained steadfast in its 
commitment to artistic expression, 
launching interactive videos to 
engage with audiences online with 
HKBallet@Home on the company’s 
official platforms, connecting with 
ballet lovers across the globe. 
Whether watching artistic 
director Septime Webre's original 
take on Tchaikovsky’s classic The 
Nutcracker as an ode to Hong Kong 
(filled with dim sum characters and 
waltzing bauhinias), or this month's 
The Great Gatsby, audiences feel the 
weight of the Hong Kong Ballet's 
history and the dedication of its 


Clockwise, from top left: 
Ronald Arculli and Pansy Ho 
in 2001; Allan Zeman and 
Daisy Ho in 2008; Tatler Hong 
Kong’s coverage of the Hong 
Kong Ballet Ball in 1985; 
Anson Chan and Stanley Ho 
in 1997. Opposite page: The 
1985 Hong Kong Ballet Ball 


Swanning 
Around! 


dancers. It’s a reminder that, even in 
a world that’s constantly changing, 
some things remain timeless. 

The Hong Kong Ballet’s story 
is one of perseverance in the face 
of adversity, of creativity and 
innovation, and of the power of art 
to inspire and transform. The event 
promises to be a magical evening of 
glamour, bringing together ballet 
enthusiasts and the arts community 
to revel in the beauty and elegance 
ofa timeless art form. 


For exclusive scenes from inside 
the 2023 Hong Kong Ballet Ball, 
pick up a copy of the December 
issue of Tatler Hong Kong and 
stay tuned to Tatlerasia.com 
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The Spirit cua 


Private Bank strives 
to deliver a tailored, 


e 
of X Q [ ali Q 1} transformative private 
banking experience 


tandard Chartered whose Scottish leaders never met, Africa, expanding across Africa in 
approaches private banking — but shared a passion for and great the years that followed. 
with a spirit that’s similar talent in the emerging and dynamic “This was the beginning of the 
to the one that informed markets of Asia and Africa. exploration,’ Peter Tung, managing 
its founding. Much like First, James Wilson helped set director and regional head of private 
the institution’s roots, the crux of up The Chartered Bank of India, banking for Greater China and 
the service is to map out a unique Australia and China in 1853, later North Asia, told entrepreneurs, 
path to success through a journey opening branches in Mumbai, scientists and guests at an exclusive 
of discovery, growth and endless Kolkata, Shanghai, Hong Kong event at Four Seasons Hotel Hong 
possibilities. and Singapore. Then, in 1862, John Kong on August 31. 
This is a reflection of its 160-year Paterson led a consortium to form “Infused with our people’s 


so history, bringing togethertwobanks = The Standard BankofBritishSouth — entrepreneurial spirit, we went 


from operating out of tents in South 
African bush to, 160 years later, 
having a presence in 53 markets 
across Asia, Africa and the Middle 
East,’ added Tung. 


KEEPING THE SPIRIT ALIVE 


The recent event in Hong Kong 
brought this spirit to life. Despite 
the impending arrival of Typhoon 
Saola, guests embodied the spirit 

of exploration through an evening 
of thought-provoking discussions 
and performances. The event 
offered inspiration with performers 
who push the boundaries of their 
professions: Dana Leong, a two-time 
Grammy award-winning musician, 
composer and producer; and an 
artificial intelligence (AI) video and 
music pairing by David Sheldrick, 


_ Dennis Lo and 


Clockwise, from 
above: Performance 
by Joyce Cheung; 
Standard Chartered 
Private Bank Spirit of 
Exploration event; Al 
musical performance 
by Dana Leong. 
Opposite page, 
from left: Tatler’s 
Sean Fitzpatrick, 


Danny Yeung 


a British-Korean artist, and famous 
jazz pianist Joyce Cheung. 

There was also an insightful, 
intimate fireside chat with Professor 
Dennis Lo, arenowned Hong Kong 
medical scientist, and Danny Yeung, 
co-founder and CEO of Prenetics, a 
leading health science company. 

By embracing the concept of 
exploration, the event embodied 
the mindset that lives on every 
day via the Standard Chartered 


Private Bank philosophy. 

This includes an unwavering 
commitment to international access 
of new investment opportunities, 
interconnectivity across corporate 
and personal wealth needs, and 
wealth planning solutions to build 

a legacy for future generations—in 
abid to support its clients’ 
neverending entrepreneurial spirit. 
In Tung’s words, it is a “spirit that 
never stops exploring”. 51 
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Chanel'’s global head of arts and culture Yana Peel speaks to 
Tatler about the brand's new partnership with M+ and its 
upcoming projects, including the first ever Asian Avant-Garde 
Film Circulation Library By Aaina Bhargava 


Yana Peel’s first visit 

to Hong Kong in 2009 
involved a brush with its 
rich cinematic history 
when she attended a 
wedding at Shaw Studios. 
Fourteen years on, in her 
capacity as Chanel’s global 
head of art and culture, 
Peel is spearheading a new 
partnership between the 
brand and the M+ museum, 
announced in July this 
year, focused on preserving 
and developing film asa 
medium. 

Peel was appointed to 
her current position in 
2020, and subsequently 
launched the Chanel 
culture fund in 2021, one 
of the functions of which 
is to facilitate partnerships 
with leading cultural 
institutions around the 
world and create new 
programming that benefits 
and supports creative and 
cultural thinking across 
disciplines. But while the 
partnership and fund are 


52 new, Peel traces the brand’s 


cultural patronage back 

to its founder, Gabrielle 
“Coco” Chanel: “We're 
really thinking about 

how to take her spirit of 
curiosity, generosity and 
embrace of the avant-garde, 
and steward that into the 
next century.’ The brand's 
historical association with 
film is well documented, 
and Peel refers to 

Chanel’s penchant for and 
contribution to the medium 
in the 1930s, when she 


went to Hollywood to make 
costumes for the silver 
screen. “Asa house, there 
is an incredible legacy of 
support and alliances with 
film,’ Peel says, adding, 
“It’s supportive of inspiring 
the craft of the moving 
image and really creating 
conditions for artists to 
dare, while activating 
history to define the future.” 
The M+/Chanel 
partnership includes 
programmes such as 
Rediscoveries, a recurring 
series featuring forgotten 
and restored classics; and 
Afterimage, a showcase 
of works by some of the 
Asia's most notable video 
artists and experimental 
filmmakers. More notably, 
it will sponsor two new 
endeavours: M+ Restored, 
a film-restoration 
project geared towards 
preserving Hong Kong's 
rich cinematic history; and 
the Asian Avant-Garde 
Film Circulation Library, 
“which will take the form 


of an extensive research 
and collection-building 
initiative that will be 

about Asia's generations 

of pioneering film artists”, 
Peel explains. The final part 
of Chanel's contribution 

is establishing patronage 

of the position Chanel 

lead curator, moving 
image—a role which Silke 
Schmickl, who leads M+’s 
moving image collection, 
commissions, and film and 
curatorial programmes, will 
take on. 

“We're really thinking 
about how to mirror the 
amazing depth of our 
programming in Europe 
and America with the 
opportunity in Asia, which 
is very global in its impact 
but very local in its needs,” 
Peel explains. 

Before this job, Peel was 
the director of London’s 
Serpentine Galleries 
from 2016 to 2019, and 
simultaneously held 
several cultural positions 
and supported many 
institutions. She lived in 
Hong Kong from 2009 
to 2016, during which 
time she was involved ina 
range of cultural activities, 
supported Asia Art Archive, 
and served as the co-chair 
of Para Site. That time in 
Hong Kong significantly 
informed her future roles 
and helped her develop a 
global perspective. 

“T think that Hong 
Kong has always benefited 
from having a distinct 
voice and using it to be in 
conversation with others,” 
she says. “I think it has 
that distinction of a local 
voice that speaks within a 
global conversation; we're 
really looking towards local 
expertise, and to people like 
Silke to guide us on what is 
now, what is next and what 
really needs to be refreshed 
from that history.” 
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Connectivity, between 
generations of cultural 
producers and between 
regions, is a significant 
factor in how the 
partnership came to be, as 
it is a tenet upheld by both 
Chanel and M+. Schmickl 
says: “It’s different from 
other sponsorships in that 
we hada year to build this 
trust and mutual interest in 
what we could do together. 
It's much more aligned and 
ashared vision, as born out 
ofa mutual love of cinema” 

The new library will fill 
gaps in and expand M+’s 
already vast moving image 
collection by highlighting 
avant-garde films produced 
in the region between the 
1960s and 1990s. The plan 
is to holda film festival 
starting from next year 
that will spotlight these 
works, and invite both 
established and emerging 
artists and filmmakers to 
participate and attend. 
“The idea is not just to 
produce a historical look 
back, but rather to look at 
forming correspondences 
in intergenerational 
dialogues,” Schmickl 
explains. She cites the 1960s 
as a particularly influential 
time for film due to the 
amount of global political 
upheaval, including the 
Cold War and the Vietnam 
War. “Much of Asia was in 


the process of finding its 
independence, so there was 
this strong desire to nation- 
build; we want to create 
these connections between 
what these artists did under 
these extreme conditions 
and today’s practitioners.’ 
Schmickl adds that that 
time period “also partially 
covers Hong Kong’s golden 
years, when Eighties 
and Nineties cinema was 
really at its best”. Peel 
appreciates the global reach 
of the famous Hong Kong 
directors from that era and 
beyond, such as John Woo 
and Wong Kar-wai, and is 
excited to highlight female 
directors and filmmakers, 
which is another common 
focus point between the 
brand and institution. 
Chanel first supported 
M+ in 2022, with Women 
Make Film, a film 
course based around 
Mark Cousins’ 14-hour 
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Clockwise, 
from top left: 
Ellen Pau’s 
Shape of Light; 
Silke Schmickl; 
May Fung’s 
She Said Why 
Me. Opposite 
page, from 
top: A still 
from Women 
Make Film; 
Yana Peel 


documentary of the 

same name, split into 
seven screenings, and 
conversations between 
filmmakers including local 
auteur Mabel Cheung and 
Hollywood actor Tilda 
Swinton. 

The first additions to the 
film library’s collection will 
include works by female 
Hong Kong artists such 
as May Fung and Ellen 
Pau, the latter of whom 
is viewed as a barrier- 
breaker thanks to her 
establishing experimental 
film festivals such as 
Microwave, as well as her 
participation in workshops 
and programmes held by 
the Goethe-Institut and 
Alliance Francaise, “serving 
as an ambassador between 
other Asian countries, and 
almost a spokesperson for 
experimental Hong Kong 
cinema’, says Schmickl. 

Given the experimental 


nature of the material, 
both Peel and Schmickl 
are working on how to 
make it more accessible to 
new audiences. Schmickl 
believes it is important 
to develop programming 
around the projects that 
helps explain the works’ 
historical significance and 
illustrate their utility as 
resources, particularly for 
younger artists. “I think that 
through the understanding 
of history, and that of 
the progressiveness of 
the avant-garde, artists 
today and potential 
future creatives can be 
empowered,’ she says. 

Peel hopes that with 
this partnership, “We 
can think about how to 
cultivate audiences that go 
beyond their interest in the 
commercial blockbuster 
film. I think that’s the great 
hope: that in the long term, 
we're not just going to 
have sold-out audiences 
for the very popular films.” 
Looking to the future, she 
adds, “The challenge is 
making sure that we are 
relevant, and that we are 
addressing local issues 
with the kind of vitality and 
saliency that weaves intoa 
global fabric? _| ss 
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THE SCENE | HOUSE STORIES 


lights, 


Camera. Inclusion 


On August 23, Tatler and 
The Upper House hosted 
the latest edition of House 
Stories, a monthly panel 
series at the hotel's Green 
Room. It put a spotlight on 
how three film industry 
leaders in Hong Kong are 
working towards greater 
inclusion. 

The event featured film 
director Ray Yeung; actress, 
singer and early childhood 
educator Crisel Consunji; 
and actor and filmmaker 
Bipin Karma. 

Hong Kong’s film 


industry, despite its rich 
cultural heritage and 
immense talent pool, 

has long struggled with 
alack of diversity and 
inclusion. Until recently, 
Hong Kong cinema still 
featured tropes such as 
brown face, fat suits and 
effeminate gay men. While 
it has produced remarkable 
works, there is a pressing 
need for representation 
that adequately reflects the 
diverse experiences and 
voices within the Asian 
community. Moderated 


by Tatler's features editor 
Zabrina Lo, the panel 
discussed racial diversity 
and representation of the 
LGBTQ+ community 

in Hong Kong through 
cinema, and where the 
industry should steer 
towards next. 

Consunji, best known 
for her award-winning 
portrayal of a domestic 
helper in the 2018 film S¢id/ 
Human, addressed the 
importance of storytelling 
through narratives that 
showcase the multitude of 


Asian cultures, identities 
and perspectives. “[I did 
this film because] I needed 
achance to tell stories 
that were authentic, and 
director Oliver Siu Kuen 
Chan’s representation was 
very respectful, sensitive 
and well-researched, 
something that was of grave 
importance, she added. 

Karma's 2021 short film, 
Melting Pot, shed light on 
the intricacies of identity, 
mental health and education 
through the setting ofa 
diverse group of secondary 
school students, starring 
actors of Southeast Asian 
descent. The film has been 
instrumental in inspiring 
conversations surrounding 
social issues. 

Karma also referenced 
the 13-year-old actor Sahal 
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Zaman, who won best new 
performer at the 41st Hong 
Kong Film Awards in April 
for his role in the 2022 film 
The Sunny Side of the Street. 
“Tt was a proud moment 

for us [when he won]—he 
represents the future [of our 
industry,” Karma said. “But 
how ready is Hong Kong 

to keep this momentum 
going?” 

The speakers discussed 
how crucial it is to 
provide platforms for 
underrepresented groups, 
like LGBTQ: individuals 
and ethnic minorities, 
to be able to share their 
stories authentically—a feat 
that can only be achieved 
by dismantling systemic 
barriers and biases within 
the film industry. 

Ray Yeung, whose 
critically acclaimed 2019 
film Suk Suk, which tells 
the story of elderly gay love, 
spoke of the challenges 
of making a movie in this 
genre: “Everything I do is 
challenging. The industry 
loves to say ‘no’ [to these 
kinds of movies], because 
everyone wants to make 
money and wants to play 
it safe,” he said of the film 
industry’s tendency to 
place more importance ona 
film’s commercial viability, 
rather than portraying 
underrepresented people 


and their stories. 

Yeung, who has been 
the chairman of the Hong 
Kong Lesbian and Gay 
Film Festival (HKLGFF) 
since 2000, recounted 
atime where people 
would be embarrassed to 
be seen watching films 
during the HALGFF, but 
thankfully, he says, times 
have changed. “The movies 
are now screened in all the 
malls and people are proud 
to go see them.” 

The panel then spoke 
about the responsibility of 
producers, casting directors 
and studio executives 
to actively seek out and 
promote diverse talent, 
both in front of and behind 
the camera. Implementing 
inclusive casting practices, 
conducting more 
in-depth research on the 
communities they are 
portraying, and hiring 


members of these minority 
groups to consult on these 
films is essential. Equal 
funding by the government, 
they said, is another 
crucial step toward a more 
equitable film industry. 
Karma, Consunji and 
Yeung urged audiences 
to play a role in driving 
change by supporting and 
championing films that 
celebrate diversity and 
inclusion, and demanding 
change to encourage a more 
inclusive industry. 
Consunji ended the 
panel on a poignant note. 
“We need to prepare the 
youth to understand that 
diversity and inclusion is 
not just a subject at school, 
but a reality that they 
should live and breathe. 
This will create an open 
dialogue and allow us to 
relate to each other ona 
more human level.” 


1Crisel Consunji, Bipin 
Karma, Ray Yeung and 
Zabrina Lo 2 Bipin Karma 

3 The panel spoke 
passionately about the lack 
of representation in films in 
Asia 4 The event took place 
at The Upper House’s Green 
Room 5 Crisel Consunji 

6 Ray Yeung 
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Height of 


Precision 


The Omega Masters golf tournament was graced 

with a constellation of stars both above and on the green, 
as celebrities and pros flock to the 1,500m high Crans- 
Montana course By Jacqueline Tsang 


om H ong attending 
the event. Opposite page: 
Louise Wong said the 
views at the venue were 
unforgettable 


he mechanics of golf are 

extraordinary. One has to 

hit a very small ball, with 

avery long stick, toa very 
small hole, very far away. Physically, 
it doesn’t make much sense; yet, 
here we are—“here” being Crans- 
Montana, home to the Omega 
Masters tournament. 

The watch brand has been the 
event's title sponsor since 2001, and 
the tournament itself, originally 
called the Swiss Open when it first 
started in 1923, has taken place at the 
1,500m-high Crans-Sur-Sierre Golf 
Club since 1939—which makes it the 
oldest golf tournament in Europe to 
be played in the same place year on 
year. 

This year, Tatler attended the 
exclusive event as Hong Kong's 
only English media representative, 
and we spent three days playing 
and watching golf, dining with and 
under the stars, not to mention 
helping ourselves to three servings 
of raclette with potatoes. 

We spent a morning ata golf 
clinic with professional instructors, 
ona special area off the fairway from 
the first hole, learning how to swing, 
how to aim, how to chip, how to putt 
and most crucially, how incredibly 
bad we were at all of the above. No 
matter, since inspiration could be 
found close by as celebrity guests 
and golf professionals brought their 
A-list game to the course. 

On the Wednesday before the 
Omega Masters, the celebrity 
guests—including American actors 
Luke Wilson, Aimee Garcia, Greg 
Kinnear, Chase Crawford, British 
swimmer and Omega ambassador 
Tom Dean and former rugby 
player Thom Evans—teed off with 
professional players Justin Suh and 
Danny Willett—who are also from 
Omega’s sporting family—at the 
special Omega Masters Pro-Am 
tournament. 

From Hong Kong, model and 
actress Louise Wong and model 
and socialite Ayla Sham also tried 
their hand at a little golf, and looked 
infinitely more graceful doing so 
compared to our attempts. Wong 


pointed out that ifit weren't for this 
trip, she wouldn't have known about 
the location of Crans-Montana and 
the many special experiences it had 
to offer. 

“The hotel [Hotel Crans 
Ambassador] offered an unbeatable 
view; it looked just like a painting,” 
she said. “While I'd love to be able to 
enjoy a month here, I feel very lucky 
to have been able to spend these 
few days here... [it has been an] 
unforgettable experience.” 

Shortly thereafter, we all 
ascended to 2,200m above sea 
level to descend upon the special 
celebration dinner at Cry D’Er. The 
Swiss-themed venue welcomed 
guests with an alphorn performance 
and local flowers, not to mention 
stunning views of snow-capped 
peaks that showed up on many an 
Instagram post that evening. 

The snowy Alps were no contest, 


however, to what flooded social 
media that night—footage of Korean 
actor Hyun Bin and Japanese 
actress, model and designer Kiko 
Mizuhara, together with Wong and 
Sham as they graced the red carpet 
at the event. 

Raynald Aeschlimann, Omega's 
president and CEO, was delighted 
by the event. “Our brand has 
been growing over so many years; 
it has been a big puzzle of a lot 
of personalities, especially our 
ambassadors. They ve been helping 
us create the next level, to give 
everything we can in designing the 
watches that have to be precise as 
well as beautiful, but also inspire 
us through their values, hard 
work, dedication,” he said. “This 
inspiration has helped us elevate the 
brand so much. [We have] a vision, 
and they have helped us continue 
our journey. I’m always incredibly 
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“Swiss hospitality 
land al love of golf... | 
its the perfect way 
to spend quality 
time together” 


— RAYNALD AESCHLIMANN 


proud to welcome our international 
guests to Cry D’Er. Not only for the 
Swiss hospitality, but also to share 
in our love of golf. With Hyun Bin 
and Kiko here, this year feels extra 
special. It’s the perfect way to spend 
some quality time together’ 

Hyun agreed that it was 
“wonderful to be back”, adding: “I 
spent time in Switzerland during 
the filming of Crash Landing on You, 
so this is a place that’s really close 

ss_ to my heart. I really feel a personal 


connection to this country. This 

is my first visit to Crans-Montana, 
with its beautiful scenery; I can 
understand why Omega comes back 
here year on year.” 

Mizuhara echoed Wong's 
sentiments, saying “Everything I 
see looks like a painting—it’s one 
of the best landscapes I’ve ever 
seen.” She highlighted the parallels 
between the setting and the brand, 
adding, “Omega watches are always 
quite breathtaking, so it seems very 
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appropriate to be up here in the 
mountains with such spectacular 
views.” 

The on-stage speeches wrapped 
with a performance by Bastian 
Baker, Omega brand ambassador 
and charismatic Swiss singer. 
Guests then proceeded to hit the 
bar, the buffet tables, and the bar 
again before tottering to the cable 
cars that would take them back 
down to their respective hotels. 

The tournament wrapped the 
next day, the notable golfers on 
the line-up including Matthew 
Fitzpatrick (ranked ninth in 
the world), Omega players Matt 
Wallace (last year’s Omega Masters 
runner-up) and Danny Willett 
(Omega Masters 2015 champion); 
but it was the 23-year-old Swedish 
rookie Ludvig Aberg who took 
home the cup with a two-shot lead. 

Green he might be, but Aberg 
gave us a tournament to remember, 
and his drive for success underlined 
how the Omega Masters will 
always be one of the most notable 
golfing events of the year. The 
physical challenges of golf might 
not suit everyone to a tee, but 
the spectacle of this event is 
undoubtedly on par with the level 
of precision and mastery for which 
Omega is known. 


Clockwise, from 

top left: Swiss 

artist Bastian Baker 
performed at the Cry 
D’Er party; Korean 
actor Hyun Bin; 
American actor Luke 
Wilson; American 
actress Aimee Garcia. 
Opposite page, from 
top: American actor 
Chace Crawford at the 
Pro-Am Tournament; 
alphorn performance 
at Cry D’Er 
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“Elevating 
the Epoch 


La Belle Epoque experience 
returns to Centurion 
Trophy, steeped in 
historical influences and 
antique silverware 


Following the success of executive 
chef Eyck Zimmer’s original La 
Belle Epoque private dining 
experience, The Hong Kong Jockey 
Club’s Centurion Trophy in Sha Tin 
Clubhouse is now offering members 
an elevated version of the much- 
loved menu. 

Inspired by the challenge 
to create something fresh and 
new while retaining historical 
references from the late 19th and 
early 20th centuries, chef Zimmer 


first launched La Belle Epoque in 
January this year. Celebrating the 
opulence and culinary arts of that 
era, the eight-course feast presents 
authentic French, Belgian and other 
European dishes, like foie gras, duck 
consommé and mille-feuille served 
on vintage silverware, handpicked 
from the region. 

From a delicate silver egg cup 
to the elaborate duck press—this 
time used to prepare the quail a 
la presse—the presentation of the 
dinner mirrors that of a banquet 
from its namesake epoch. 

Elevated with modern 
ingredients and the level of service 
for which Centurion Trophy is 
renowned, the dinner begins 
with the ultimate combination of 
champagne and caviar: a citrus blini 
crowned with créme fraiche and 
Kristal caviar, accompanied by 
a welcome glass of 2013 Perrier- 
Jouét rosé. 
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From top: Blini Imperiale; 
Fabergé egg. Opposite 
page: Centurion Trophy 
executive chef Eyck 
Zimmer with his extensive 
silverware collection 


The elegant amuse bouche of 
sea urchin and egg sabayon is now 
served with a cauliflower cream 
and a crustacean jelly, topped with 
Kristal caviar. An hors d’oeuvre 
features Balik salmon that is cured 
for 24 hours, lightly smoked over 
oak and served with salmon roe 
and green asparagus in a creme 
fraiche chaudfroid sauce. And the 
duck consommé retains its classic 
presentation in a vintage duck- 
shaped teapot, alongside beetroot 
and black trumpet mushrooms. 

Taking inspiration from 
leading 19th-century French chef 
Marie-Antoine Caréme, Zimmer 
also serves an elaborate brie and 
black truffle layered mille-feuille, 
alongside celery, green apple and 
Melba toast—a thin slice of bread, 
toasted to a perfect crunch on 
one side. 

In yet another historical nod, 
the Fabergé egg dessert is now 
served with caramelised pear, 
gianduja mousse and hazelnuts 
in a sugar-spun casing alongside 
aselection of classic French petit 
fours—madeleines, palmiers and 
pates de fruits—delivered by an 
entourage of white-gloved waiters 
on Zimmer's spectacular array of 
antique silverware. 

“We want to elevate these dishes 
and offer something new, while 
transporting guests once again to La 
Belle Epoque,’ says Zimmer. “With 
this challenge comes an opportunity 
to expand our creativity and put 
our own spin on things. That’s what 
evolves the food we eat today into 
the food of the future” 


La Belle Epoque 2.0 is exclusively 
available from October in the 
Centurion Trophy private dining 
room at The Hong Kong Jockey 
Club’s Sha Tin Clubhouse. 


THE SCENE | COVER STORY 


Tatler Asia sits down 
with David Beckham, 
ten years after his 
retirement from the 
beautiful game, to talk 
Netflix, Messi and legacy 


By Caroline Issa 


Loro Piana jacket; 
Hanes tank top; 
Celine trousers 
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ust when you think you know everything there is 


to know about David Beckham—now the subject of an upcoming Netflix documentary—you realise how much you've 
missed. The sportsman, considered by many the greatest English footballer of his generation, has transformed from 
sportsman to brand spokesperson to fashion brand owner and even American soccer club owner. His level of fame 

is undeniable and almost incomprehensibly extensive. In 2008, on his first visit to conflict-ravaged Sierra Leone asa 
Unicef ambassador, despite having never visited the country before, was mobbed by children a quarter his age. 


Living in the public eye often means sacrificing 
privacy, yet social media has allowed celebrities like 
Beckham to regain some control by choosing when and 
how to share unfiltered glimpses of family life (see those 
Beckham family TikTok moments). A documentary is a 
different beast, and less easy to control; but Beckham’s 
decision to share his life story marks a reclamation of his 
image, one open to—and inviting—outside participation. 

Tatler first met Beckham in May, when he was in 
Macau for the opening of The Londoner Macao, for 
which he is a long-term brand ambassador and has 
designed a number of suites. “Working with Tatler Asia 
was always something I was excited about. I’ve been 
coming to Asia for the last 25 years, so it’s always nice to 
be there, but obviously I’m very honoured to do the front 
cover of [an important] magazine.’ 


We met again last month in his Central London office 
to talk about his upcoming docu-series Beckham, set to 
premiere worldwide on Netflix on October 4. In it, he 
shares his life story—in his own words. 

“Many friends have suggested a life documentary,’ he 
says, “but the timing was always up to me. And with this 
year marking the tenth anniversary of my retirement 
from football ... it feels perfect.” 

Was the process difficult for him? “I’ve got to 
be honest: it was a real challenge. Not the toughest 
thing I’ve ever faced, but definitely a challenge. It was 
revisiting my own life story, and that can be a lot. I 
watched it with my wife, and we turned to each other 
and said, ‘We need a break! We've been up to so much 
in the past couple of years’ But beyond that, I felt a 
sense of pride in what we have accomplished with the 
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“When folks ask 


what I want my 
career legacy to 
be, its not about 
being the greatest: 
its about that good 
old work ethic’ 


documentary. It’s incredibly personal, but I believe a life 
documentary has to be personal; if you leave anything 
out, viewers feel like they're missing something. This 
was my chance to tell my stories in my own words. 
Sure, others have shared their versions, but I wanted 
to give my perspective, share the raw truth, what I was 
going through at the time—you know, the real deal. And 
honestly, we're pretty pleased with how it turned out. 
“Getting my family’s support was the initial 
conversation I had with my wife, kids, and parents 
because they’d all be involved in some way. I didn’t want 
cameras trailing me around, which makes me quite 
uncomfortable. Instead, it was just me in aroom with 
Fisher [Stevens, the docu-series director], talking, 


6s for about 45 hours over the last two years. It felt like a 


therapy session, pouring my heart out. Trusting Fisher's 
editing process ultimately resulted in a genuine and 
heartfelt narrative that truly reflects my life. There was a 
moment when I first watched it and thought, ‘This isn’t 
what I expected’ But after watching it again with my wife 
ten hours later, I realised it was exactly how I wanted it 
to be” 

What changed in those ten hours? Beckham 
considers. “Well, the first time I watched it, I was 
alone. Watching it with my wife, who I’ve been with 
for 26 years, made me trust her opinion. Reflecting, 
I wonder what might surprise people. Many might 
assume they know everything about me and my life, 
that there's nothing new to discover. But I believe when 
they hear me talk about specific moments, like the 1998 
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sending-offand what was going on in my head, or the 
challenges I faced when leaving Manchester United, 
it'll shed light on experiences they haven't heard before. 
Sure, some things like my OCD tendencies have been 
widely reported, and people know that about me. But 
there are many untold parts they know nothing about.’ 

Does he mean he’s laying bare his innermost thoughts 
about pivotal moments, which pundits and newspaper 
headlines were sometimes wildly inaccurate about? 
Beckham leans in. “Exactly. Plus, we hear from many 
people who were part of those moments. [Former 
Manchester United manager] Alex Ferguson, my wife 
... It's important to share the story. As you grow older, 
your perspective on life changes. You start to understand 
why you did certain things when you were 21. I feel like a 
completely different person now.’ 

Only someone with hindsight honed by decades in 
the public eye could have the forward-facing perspective 
to pull off one of the most daring talent acquisitions in 
recent sports history: signing Lionel Messi to his Inter 
Miami FC team. How did Beckham bond with Messi, as 
former rivals with shared philosophies? 

“When I retired a decade ago, I was itching to dive 
into something new. I wasn’t the type to just lounge 
ona beach and call it retirement—I love staying busy. 

So, when I hung up my boots, I hopped on a plane [to 
America], and [in 2013] announced my vision for Inter 
Miami. Like every sports owner, I wanted the best 
players, the top-notch sportsmanship, for our team, and 
our fans. There was only one man in my mind, and that 
was Messi. It wasn’t just because of his on-field prowess, 
but also because I knew what kind of person he was off 
the field—a humble, family-oriented guy who's deeply 
committed to his community. It’s not just about football; 
it’s about teamwork. 

“Bringing him to our team in America, outside of 
Europe’ established leagues, was no easy feat—but I love 
achallenge. I told my partners from the get-go, “This is 
the player we're going to get? About five years ago, my 
partner Jorge Mas and I snuck into a hotel in Barcelona 
to meet Leo's [Messi’s] dad. We told him that we knew 
his son wasn't ready then, but our dream was to bring 
him to our club someday. So, we began the process. 
Over the past four or five years, Jorge has travelled to 
Argentina, met with the family, and talked to Leo. As the 
time neared when he was due to move from Barcelona to 
Paris Saint-Germain, and his contract was coming to an 
end, we knew our chance was approaching. But securing 
Leos signature, with other options on the table like the 
Saudi League and Barcelona, was no walk in the park. 


Things just fell into place at the right time, and that’s 
when we seized our opportunity. The deal we crafted 
involved multiple contracts and a share of the club. After 
that, it was Leo’s call on where he wanted to go next. We 
didn’t pressure him; we wanted him to make his own 
choice for his happiness, along with his wife, Antonella. 
As the time drew nearer, we simply told him, ‘It’s your 
turn to make the announcement. We'll be here waiting-” 

When he finally learnt of Messi’s decision in June, 
Beckham was in Japan with his family. “My phone 
started going berserk at 5am. My wife was swatting me, 
telling me to go back to bed. I grabbed the phone and 
realised it was huge news. I jumped up, screamed, and 
got emotional because we had put so much work into 
this,” he says. “I always knew bringing Leo on board 
would be a game-changer for our plans, the league, and 
American sport in general.” 

With a career built on both supreme athletic 
accomplishment and savvy decision-making, Beckham's 
trajectory might seem pretty close to perfect itself. Yet 
there's more to the man than his record alone can show. 
With insight comes growth, and when we ask Beckham 
what he wants his legacy to be, his answer is something 
of a surprise. “You won't hear this from everyone, but I 
just want to be remembered as a nice person. Humble, 
generous, hardworking—that’s the gist of it. When folks 
ask what I want my career legacy to be, it’s not about 
being the greatest—it’s about that good old work ethic. 
Never giving up, embracing challenges, and pushing 
through tough times—that’s how I roll. I got that strong 
work ethic from my folks. 

“We've been fortunate too with our kids,” he continues. 
“They all had a passion for work from a young age. Take 
Brooklyn, whos now 24. When he was just 11, we had 
him working at a little French café in Knightsbridge [in 
London] on weekend mornings. He had to be up at the 
crack of dawn, starting work at 7am and putting in hours 
until the afternoon. It might seem small, but it taught 
him responsibility and the value of earning a bit of cash. 
Our kids are privileged compared to my working-class 
upbringing in the East End of London. My parents, a gas 
fitter and a hairdresser, worked tirelessly. Dad was still 
going strong at 74, and Mum still snips away a bit. When 
it comes down to it, I'd like folks to remember me asa 
hardworking soul, like my parents.” 

And as we wrap up the interview, I ask him what he’s 
doing next. “Where am I off to now? To pick my daughter 
up! When I'm in town, I always take her to school and 
pick her up when she’s done.” And just like that, he 


transitions into the role he cherishes the most: dad. _| 69 


Louis Vuitton dress, 
belt; Ferragamo 
shoes. Opposite page: 
Audemars Piguet 1017 
Alyx 9SM 


Sau Lee founder 
Cheryl Leung talks 
representation, 

we pay a visit to 
the Montreux Jazz 
Festival, and a 
look at elevating 
everyday fashion 
with attitude 
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STYLE | FASHION PICKS 


MANIFOLD INSPIRATIONS 


Jonathan Anderson loves a collab, and for Loewe’s autumn-winter 
campaign, he’s brought Japanese singer-songwriter and artist 
Kenshi Yonezu onboard. Shot by Arnaud Lajeunie, it offers a 
unique peek into Yonezu’s creative realm, showcasing the novels, 
comic books and cherished memorabilia that influenced his 
formative years and shaped his artistic identity. The artist is 
captured alongside the new Puzzle Fold tote, a star item of the 
LVMH brand's new season. 


A PARIS INVITATION 


Dior’s Plan de Paris collection 

pays tribute to the iconic streets of 
the fashion capital. Several of the 
maison’s signature items, including 
the Lady Dior, Book Tote and 
autumn-winter 2023's creations, 
such as the J’Adior pumps and Dway 
mules, feature the collection’s title 
print: a map of Paris. The print 
translates iconic addresses such as 
Rue du Faubourg-Saint-Honoré, 
where the maison’s visionary 
founder discovered his “lucky star” 
(a literal object found on the street 
that convinced him his destiny 

was to start his own haute couture 
house), and 30 Avenue Montaigne 
(Dior’s flagship store) 
in graphic shades 
of beige and grey, 
inviting fashion 4 
loverstoembark #¥ 
onajourney 
in the City 
of Light. 


IMAGE RICHARD VALENCIA (JIMMY CHOO) 


SQUARE DANCING 


Understated silk scarves are back in the spotlight—partially thanks to the 
comeback of the early-Noughties aesthetic—whether elegantly draped 
around the neck, wrapped around the wrist or adorning the handle 

of a bag. This season, Louis Vuitton presents a collection that draws 
inspiration from the house's archives, with scarves featuring an array of 
captivating designs, from monogram patterns embellished with chains to 
whimsical hot air balloons. 


CS THE DAY 


Curiosity, conversation, city, clarity, 
connection, creativity and, last 
but not least, Clare Waight 
Keller; these “Cs” are the 
essence of Uniqlo: C, a 
new line from Japanese 
lifestyle label Uniqlo in 


collaboration with the 
SHINE BRIGHT AND British designer. The 
TRANSFORM 30-piece collection 
Diamond is one of Jimmy Choo's from the former 
four brand pillars—alongside artistic director of 
crystal, pearl and the JC houses including 
monogram—and the autumn 2023 Givenchy and Chloé— 
collection sees the multifaceted and the woman 
motif expanding to new styles and behind Meghan, 
colourways on the house's shoes =| Duchess of Sussex’s 
and bags. Our favourites include the ve wedding dress—ranges 
new versions of the Diamond Tilda = from trench coats and 


wrinkle-proof pleated skirts 
to drawstring-waisted dresses 
and a faux shearling bucket hat, 
all embodying Waight Keller’s 
modern womenswear code. This 
is just the beginning of Uniqlo: C; 
collections for spring and autumn 
2024 are in the pipeline. 73 


Flat—a classic ballet flat with gold pod . 
hardware strap detail, presented in a 
monochromatic latte and black— 
and its chunky-heeled versions. 
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Girls Just 
Want lo 


Have kun 


Sau Lee founder Cheryl 
Leung talks about 
modernising Asian heritage 
and why the brand is a love 
letter to all women who 
inspire her By Cherry Mui. 
Portrait by Zed Leets 


(a4 rowing up, I loved 
getting ready and 
dressing up with 
friends,’ says Cheryl 

Leung, founder and designer of 

Hong Kong-based occasion wear 

brand Sau Lee. “[] had] this really 

tight-knit, supportive group of 
girls that were hype women, that 
made [me] feel great.” That feeling 
of being loved and cheered on led 

Leung to launch her brand in 2014, 

taking her and her sister’s middle 

name “Sau” and her mother’s 
maiden name “Lee” to name it. 

The UCLA psychology graduate 
was motivated to start Sau Lee bya 
lack of choice in Hong Kong, where 
she grew up. She would often be 
forced to go toa tailor to make the 
pieces she wanted to wear. “I really 
felt like there was a gap in occasion 
wear, where there were only the 
luxury brands or fast fashion; and 
that’s a gap that I really wanted to 
fill” she says. “There were limited 
options that celebrated Chinese 
culture in contemporary fashion.” 

Sau Lee pieces are almost instantly 

recognisable, with their modern 

take on Chinese sartorial references 
blended with a feminine touch: 
think mini dresses with mandarin 
collars and midriff cut-outs; frog 


74 buttons attached to the high slits 


Cheryl Leung in Sau 
Lee’s showroom 
in Central, Hong 
Kong. Opposite 
page, from top: 
Sau Lee resort 
2024 collection; 
the making-of; Sau 
Lee Penelope gown; 
Sau Lee resort 2024 
collection 


of knitted dresses; and a slew of 
contemporary interpretations of 
cheongsams. The unapologetic east- 
meets-west aesthetic soon attracted 
a loyal following, with famous faces 
including Winnie Harlow, Olivia 
Culpo and influencers from around 
the world seen wearing Sau Lee 

at occasions from red carpets to 
birthday parties. 

“When I think of [how to 
reference] Chinese style, the 
purpose is really to take inspiration 
[from] and capture the essence 
of the craftsmanship, and inject it 
into contemporary design,” says 
the US-born, Hong Kong-raised 
Leung. “I always wanted to be able 
to represent my heritage.” Reaching 
this goal includes having a number 
of design elements, such as frog 
buttons, made by hand by artisans. 


Playfulness and sensuality 
are also at the heart of the brand; 
Leung combines these elements, 
always being mindful of the fact 
that non-Asian customers will want 
to avoid accusations of cultural 
appropriation. “The main thing 
we want to strive for is to be able to 
share our culture and heritage with 
the rest of the world. And we are 
very happy [to] design for women 
of every age, race colour—we want 
everybody to be able to enjoy our 
dresses,’ she says. 

“One of the things that I love 
about the cheongsam, for example, 
is that it perfectly balances elegance 
with sexiness. It’s always been a 
form-fitting silhouette: you've got 
the beautiful high neckline, high 
slits on the side ... so it’s always been 
this perfect play on sexiness and 


elegance.’ One of the designs, the 
Penelope gown, is an interpretation 
of that balance. The silky dress, with 
a high neckline, thigh-high split and 
low back, has proven so popular, 
it is now a permanent fixture on 
the brand's roster, available in a 
spectrum of colours. 

Leung’s secret to balancing 
aesthetics and practicality comes 
from her creative process. “I 
start with the women around me 
and [take inspiration from] the 
women in my life and also the 
role models that I see worldwide,” 
says the designer. “I like to think 
about their desires, what they 
need in their wardrobe, and what 
would make them feel special and 
beautiful for all the occasions that 
they need to attend on their social 


calendar.’ With between ten and 
20 new designs each season, Sau 
Lee's designs are wardrobe staples, 
ranging from sequined mini dresses 
to tulle gowns, suited to being worn 
year round, whether by the host of 
the party or guest of honour, the 
bride-to-be or best-dressed guest. 

For upcoming seasons, Leung 
says, “We are still very much into 
colour; we are still really delving 
into this modern glamour that we 
tried to emulate with all our pieces,’ 
The latest Resort 2024 collection 
offers crystal-embellished 
cheongsam and feather-trimmed 
floral mini dresses that we can’t wait 
to see at year-end parties. 

Speaking of celebrations, Leung 
is looking forward to marking Sau 


Lee’s tenth anniversary next year. 
She is opening a physical showroom 
in Hong Kong's Central district, 
where women can get together and 
hype each other up as they try on 
clothes, in much the same way as 
she and her girlfriends did growing 
up. “Were going to invite girls here 
to drink champagne, try on dresses 
and experience a lifestyle,” Leung 
says. “This is a feeling and a brand 
experience that we want to emulate 
elsewhere in the world” The party 
will continue with the launch of 
ofa line of handbags in a couple 
of months. “It’s kind of the perfect 
plus-one to the dress,” Leung says. 
“It’s everything that our customers 
love about the dresses and our 
aesthetic, and we injected that into 
handbags.” 

Beyond her hometown, Leung 
is setting her sights on the global 
scene. “Our focus in the next couple 
of years is to really expand into 
Europe, the rest of Southeast Asia, 
mainland China,’ she says. “We have 
a lot of potential and interest from 
other markets, and just from the 
community that we've built, so we're 
really looking to capture that.” 
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As 


You 


Like It 


Things are heating up at home. 
Everyday fashion is elevated with the most 
fun, wearable combinations of the best of 
autumn-winter 2023 and a little attitude 
76 Photography by Tawfick. Styling by Stefania Chekalina 
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Gucci dress; Marc 
Jacobs glove; 
Ferragamo bag; Stella 
McCartney shoes; 
Dolce & Gabbana 
sunglasses. Opposite 
page, from left: 
Andrea wears Chanel 
jacket, tights; Manolo 
Blahnik shoes. Katie 
wears Chanel outfit 
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From left: Katie wears 
Michael Kors coat; 
Maison Margiela gloves. 
Birgitt wears Givenchy 
dress. Andrea wears Arak 
top; Ferragamo coat. 
Opposite page, from left: 
Birgitt wears Sacai dress; 
Kenneth Jay Lane earring. 
Andrea wears Araks top; 
Ralph Lauren jeans, belt. 
Katie wears Christopher 
John Rogers top, skirt; 
Dolce & Gabbana 
sunglasses 
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From left: Andrea 
wears Prada outfit. 
Birgitt wears Alexander 
McQueen shirt, 
trousers; Khaite 
earrings; Roger Vivier 
shoes (on the floor). 
Opposite page, from 
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From left: Birgitt wears 
Louis Vuitton dress, 
belt; Ferragamo shoes. 
Katie wears Sportmax 
trousers, shoes; Mare 
Jacobs glove. Opposite 
page: Givenchy dress 
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Maison Margiela 
outfit. Opposite 
Page, from left: 
Andrea wears 
Michael Kors top, 
trousers; Stella 
McCartney shoes. 
Birgitt wears 
Versace dress 
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Gucci Allegoria high 
jewellery necklace 
earrings, bracelet and 
multi-finger ring in 18 
yellow gold 


‘latler+ 


NATURAL 
SELECTION 


Gucci's new high jewellery 
collection celebrates the changing 
colours of the four seasons 


From sun-drenched summers along the Amalfi Coast to 
the snowy peaks of the Alpine winter, every new season 
comes with an excuse for celebration, which Gucci's 
skilled craftspeople have taken one step further with 
the launch of Allegoria. Influenced by the effervescent 
essence of our ever-changing seasons, the Italian 
house's latest array of high jewellery is an extraordinary 
explosion of colour. 

Sparkling sapphires, blood-red rubies and verdant 
green emeralds come together in a mesmerising 
collection of cutting-edge innovation and antique 
inspiration. There's no doubting Allegoria reflects 
the refined tastes of today’s woman—a woman who 
increasingly chooses coloured gemstones over 
traditional white diamonds. 

The house's fourth high jewellery collection is 
split into four chapters, named after the seasons, with 
designs that are avant-garde and eclectic but adhere to 
well-established motifs. This is evident in the blooming 
pattern of Gucci's signature flora, achieved using 


carefully positioned opals that bloom above bountiful 
beds of enamel. 

Allegoria’s spectacular Spring necklace supports a 
whopping 161-carat pink tourmaline that’s cushion cut 
and nestled within a border of diamonds. A king-sized 
chain pops with more than 70 fancy tourmalines that 
weigh a total of 88 carats. The resulting chromatic 
degradé transitions from raspberry-pink to caramel and 
mint, all of which look good enough to eat. 

About 40 craftspeople bring Gucci's resplendent 
high jewellery to life. Production is split between 
Milan and Valenza, a modest, relatively unknown but 
immensely influential Italian goldsmithing hub. It was 
here that Allegoria’s antique-mine and European-cut 
stones were seamlessly set into silhouettes inspired 
by the art deco era. Briolette beads, paisley patterns 
and symmetrical structures add a vintage feel to this 
contemporary collection. 

The promise of spring, for instance, is depicted by 
Georgian-style jacket earrings, which support zingy 
tourmalines, swinging from a yellow gold lion’s head 
that symbolises courage, strength and nobility. Another 
playful pair are secured to the earlobe using sunshine- 
yellow tourmalines. Baguette-cut sunbeams burst 
outwards before ricocheting off openworked rose gold, 
which is dusted with diamonds. 

Meanwhile, elaborately adorned wristwatches set 
with opal appear alongside gothic-tinged rococo bows 
in the collection’s Summer chapter. A dramatic necklace 
contrasts lagoon blue Paraiba tourmaline with electric 
pink spinels and yellow chrysoberyl, which are brought 
together by a blanket of diamonds. A feat of jewellery 
engineering, one bracelet brandishes an eye-catching 
12.37-carat spinel, which is flanked by sophisticated 
slivers of white gold. 

Muted tones representative of autumn define some 
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of the most dramatic pieces in the collection. Rings are 
bold and stocky—in total contrast to the intricate Spring 
and Summer designs that evoke soothing scenes of 
rippling water. Burnt orange sapphires and garnets, as 
well as warm yellow beryls, appear in sinewy structures 
that are ultra-wearable. Hair accessories are edged with 
gilded tassels, while a fantastical, woodland-themed 
tiara combines bronzed hues and rustic florets with a 
handful of shimmering stars. 

Embracing a wintrier mood, white diamonds abound 
in Allegoria’s final instalment. The standout set includes 
a pair of earrings, anecklace, a bracelet and a ring that 


Allegoria necklace in 
18-karat yellow gold with 
green tourmalines, yellow 
beryls, fancy tourmalines 
and diamonds. Opposite 
page, clockwise from top 
left: Tourmaline jacket 
earrings; necklace in 
18-karat white gold with 
tanzanites, amethysts 

and diamonds; necklace 
in Paraiba tourmaline, 
16-carat spinel and 
chrysoberyl; sautoir 
necklace in 18-karat yellow 
gold with aquamarines 


k 


each pop with glossy rubellite evocative of purple fig 
and plum. Elsewhere, an ice blue necklace is mounted 
with an ethereal snake opal that’s simply spectacular— 
the gemstone weighs a hefty 47.2 carats. 

Adding to Allegoria’s distinctiveness, many of its 
pieces can be worn ina variety of ways. Slip on the 
Spring ear cuff, which is set with baby pink, pear-cut 
tourmalines, with one of Gucci's canvas-jacquard 
jackets. Or secure the Winter clip complete with 
yellow sapphire onto one of the brand’s ribbed-knit 
shirts. When it comes to jewellery this magnificent, 
anything goes. 
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Hermeés took Taé/er to a realm of whimsy and wonder, 
where equestrian inspirations were imbued with 

artistic energy, in celebration of its latest womenswear 
collection By Cherry Mui 


n ultra-luxury brand witha 
history of 186 years, Hermés 
has done a lot of things right 
over the years, but perhaps 
its greatest achievement was its very 
first: perfecting the craftsmanship 
behind its harnesses. 
In 1837, Thierry Hermés opened 
aworkshop in Paris to make leather 


24 harnesses for horses used to pull 


four-wheeled carriages. While they 

didn’t look much different from 

other harnesses on the market, 

Hermés’s works embodied discreet 

finesse as well as endurance in 

all conditions, and were quickly 

recognised by professional riders. 
The first Hermés Haut 4 

Courroies handbag was in the 

early 20th century designed for 


equestrians to carry saddles and 
boots; in 2023, the maison released 
two new iterations: the Arcon 
shoulder bag and the Petite Course 
handbag. The former is inspired by 
the rounded flaps of a saddle, and 
the latter by the skirts of the saddles 
used in equestrian competitions. 
And now, across 16 product 
categories, Hermés is reinventing 
its equestrian and horse-inspired 
DNA for current and future designs. 
And that’s what sent Tatler to 
Beijing in August. Hermés invited 
its VIPs and media friends toa 
mesmerising show of equestrian 
influences intertwined with 
artistic fervour. Titled Jockey Jam, 
the derby-inspired event was an 
overview of the maison’s autumn- 
winter 2023 women’s ready-to-wear, 
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footwear, silk and jewellery. 


Jockey Jam took place in a former 


textile warehouse done up to evoke 
a garden, with projection screens 
on the walls that transitioned from 
day to night as the event progressed. 
From the entrance, guests walked 
along a pathway adorned with 

what seemed like resplendent 

silk flags, seemingly welcoming 
them to arace. In fact, they were 

20 silk scarves, adorned under 

the creative direction of Cécile 
Pesce with Brides de Gala (“gala 
bridles”), an iconic Hermés design. 
Guests continued along the path to 
a facsimile ofa landscaped garden 
created by the projected images, 
replete with neon architecture, lush 
vignettes anda topiary ofa rearing 
horse. 


From far left: 


Hermés Jocky Jam 
show blends digital 
and physical with a 
performance; looks 
expanded upon 
autumn-winter 2023 
collection; landscape 
garden setup 


As the space transformed from 
dusk to night, the autumn-winter 
2023 women’s collection took centre 
stage in a unique performance 
curated in collaboration with artist 
Sara Cwynar. 

The show captured the 
movement and ephemeral nature 
of a horse race—reflective of how 
Hermés’s historical journey began— 
ina fusion of film, choreography 
and music. Models were not 
simply strutting down the catwalk, 
expressionless, but dancing, 
running and laughing as the 
silhouettes of their outfits flowed. 
Behind them played a blend of real- 
life, real-time and virtual footage, 
leaving guests guessing as to what 
was real and what was imaginary. 

None of the looks on display 
had been presented in Paris earlier 
in the year, offering loyal fans of 
the house’s subtle-chic vibe an 
especial treat. Creative director 


STYLE | FEATURE 


Nadége Vanhée demonstrated 
a mastery of monotones in rich 
textures and premium fabrics, 
showing 24 new looks on 24 
models, which expanded upon 
the runway collection, presenting 
amore youthful, preppier and 
more layered version of the Paris 
offerings. Accessories remained the 
focus: 24 unisex Noeuds backpacks, 
dynamic tasselled Birkin bags, 
berets and riding hats amplified the 
equestrian spirit. 

The garden transformed into 
a starry night after the show, and 
guests were treated to a special 
performance by two talented 
musicians: cellist Kelsey Lu joined 
forces with singer-songwriter 
Lucinda Chua, both wearing 
Hermés Clou @H fine jewellery. 
Later, a DJ ignited the atmosphere, 
transforming the space into an 
exclusive club where the beats 
played long into the night. 
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Créme 


de la Chen 


Actress Fala Chen shares her beauty rituals and self-care 
philosphy, and discusses the power of authenticity 
By Amalissa Hall 


From her career to her self-care 
routine, Fala Chen is always seeking 
self-improvement. The Chinese 
American actress, who has starred 
in Hong Kong television shows 

as well as Hollywood projects— 
including Irma Vep (2022) and 
Shang Chi and the Legend of the Ten 
Rings (2021)—hasa similar approach 
to her skincare, seeking not only 
good products but also a regimen 
that evolves with her. 

“True beauty isn’t just about 
wearing beautiful clothes or having 
flawless make-up—it’s about 
radiating a certain glow,’ Chen, who 
is a Helena Rubenstein ambassador, 
told Tatler recently during a chat. 
She also dived into her on-set 
beauty rituals, what she considers 
an essential step in her skincare 
routine, and why it’s important to 
embrace one’s most authentic self. 


IMAGE TIMON WEHRLI 


What's the best skincare tip 
you've learned on set from 
make-up artists or other actors? 
Stay hydrated and drink plenty of 
water. The condition of our skin 

is closely linked to its hydration 
levels—when our skin is well- 
hydrated, it naturally radiates. 


You often opt for a bare-faced or 
minimal make-up look on social 
media—is that a conscious choice 
to show your skin, or are you 
simply more comfortable that 
way? 
Authenticity is beauty. Showcasing 
the most genuine version of myself 
on my platforms is a beautiful way 
to communicate with those who 
appreciate me. 

My friends and fans are genuinely 
interested in understanding 
who I am and experiencing the 


most authentic version of myself. 
Nowadays, people recognise that 
beauty lies not in perfection, but in 
humanity. 


Is there a step in your beauty 
routine that makes you feel most 
connected to yourself? 

Applying night cream is relaxing 
and enjoyable for me. I can remove 
all the layers and be at ease. When 
putting on night cream, I can fully 
experience its texture and take deep 
breaths to savour its scent. That 
moment feels incredibly personal 
to me. 


What skincare advice will you be 
passing on to your daughter? 

I will tell my daughter to 

start developing good habits 


From left: Fala 
Chen; Helena 
Rubinstein Replasty 
Age Recovery Eye 
Repairing Night 
Care. Opposite 
page: Chen 
shooting a campaign 
for the beauty brand 
in Switzerland 


early on and not neglect her skin 
just because she is young. 
Prioritising self-care and making 
it a part of her daily routine will 
keep her skin looking radiant 
and healthy—and instil a sense of 
self-confidence that will benefit her 
throughout her life. 


How did your relationship with 
Helena Rubinstein come about 
and what has it been like? 

I’ve always loved the brand, and 
I’ve been using Helena Rubinstein 
skincare products for a long time. 
When they approached me fora 
collaboration, I was thrilled. This 
year marks our third together, and I 
look forward to continuing to grow 
with the brand. 


Your work must mean long hours 
wearing lots of make-up—how do 
you keep your skin in check when 
you're busy? 
The first thing is choosing high- 
quality products. Because we 
spend significant time wearing 
make-up, selecting skincare 
products that provide excellent 
protection ensures our skin 
remains safeguarded amidst 
constant make-up application. 

I prioritise daily skincare 
routines—no matter how busy, I use 
face masks diligently to maintain 
my skin's condition and keep it in 
optimal health. 


As an actress, your eyes are so 
important to your performance. 
How do you care for sucha 
delicate area? 

Eye care is an essential step I always 
pay attention to. I focus on applying 
eye creams with a lifting effect on 
the upper eyelid—a challenging 
area to address—and only a few are 
effective. 

I recently tried Helena 
Rubenstein’s eye cream, and with 
this product’s remarkable lifting 
effect on the eyelids, it’s like having 
aclinical-grade treatment—but 
comfortably at home. _| o 
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In the 18th century, 
Abraham-Louis 
Breguet created the 
first repeating watches 
that struck a spring 
blade instead of a 
bell-type gong, which 
allowed the sound 

to be focused and 
amplified in a smaller 
space. Today, the 
brand pays tribute to 
this invention with the 
Breguet Répétition 
Minutes 7637. The 
piece features a 
handcrafted rose- or 
white-gold case 
housing the calibre 
567.2 and a grand 
feu enamelled dial. 
We admire both the 
acoustic mastery—it 
takes an artisana 
month to tune the 
gold gongs—and the 
vintage aesthetics of 
the Roman numeral 
dial held within the 
42mm case. 


PHOTOGRAPHY GUTTER CREDIT 


Clockwise, from above: 
Tiffany & Co Bird ona 
rock mechanical pendant 
Only Watch; Boucheron 
Joy de Lumiére Only 
Watch 2023; a sketch of 
the soon-to-be-released 
Richard Mille Talisman 
Origine; Chopard Red 
Carpet Collection high 
jewellery watch made 

of sapphires and white 
diamonds 


STYLE | WATCHES TREND 


From black spinels 
to white diamonds— 
precious stones 
pay homage to the 
legacy of luxury 


STYLE | WATCHES PICKS 


AYE AYE SKIPPER 
The new Tag Heuer 


Skipper directly references 
the brand's yachting 
heritage. It commemorates 
Jack Heuer’s sponsorship 
of the 1967 America’s 
Cup-winning yacht 
Intrepid. The original 
Skipper honoured the 
Intrepid’s iconic win that 
year through colour-coded 
countdown subdials 
mirroring the yacht’s 
aesthetics: teal, green and 
orange; this latest edition 


of the watch replicates 
those distinctive colours. 
The original Skipper had 

a limited production run 
from 1967 to the early 1970s 
before being discontinued, 
and now fetches up to 
US$80,000 on the second- 
hand collectors’ market. 
While the new rendition 

is far more accessible, only 
time will tell ifit becomes 
as desirable as the original. 


Tag Heuer Carrera Skipper 2023 


A 


ABSOLUTE CLARITY columns and bridges of 
Project Z16 is luxury New York's architecture, 
jeweller Harry Winston’s all made of Zalium, a 

first watch with a full zirconium-aluminium 
calendar displaying the alloy. The intricate details, 


date, day and month. 
Limited to 100 pieces, it 
features an openworked 
dial showcasing a 3D 
cityscape of gears, 
inspired by the 


with star-shaped discs 
arranging the days and 
months and red indicators 
pointing to them, make it 
one of the most advanced 
complication watches the 
house has revealed to date. 
It’s powered by the in-house 
Harry Winston HW3200 
automatic movement, and 
the highlight of the watch’s 
functionality is its dual 
retrograde indicators. Both 
hands are skeletonised for 
maximum visibility against 
the busy backdrop of the 
dial. 


Harry Winston Project Z16 


IN EVERY HUE 


In July, we spoke about new variants 
in Blancpain’s Ladybird Colors 
' collection. The house has now 
added yet another version, one 


with an iridescent mother-of- 
pearl dial and colourful hour 
<i x markers. These intricate 
© -19-hour indices are 
overprinted five times 
to add nuanced depth, 
and complemented 
by sophisticated 
strap options in 
lemon sorbet, 
raspberry pink, 
apple green, 
midnight blue and 
white. Within the 
18-karat white-gold case 
of 34.9mm diameter sparkle 
59 diamonds; there’s a total of 
two carats for the bezel alone. 
Powering the piece is the 
brand’s reliable 1163 automatic 
movement; the 100-hour power 


a 4 


reserve and silicon hairspring 

ensure precision and reliability. 

And despite the elegance of this 

) reference, it is water resistant 
down to 30m. 


Blancpain Ladybird Colors collection 


L P , 


ROYAL GOLD 


Audemars Piguet unveils 

a collection with fashion 
label 1017 ALYX 9SM, fusing 
recognisable Royal Oak 
designs with the aesthetic 

of the brand's founder and 
current Givenchy creative 
director Matthew M 
Williams. Available in yellow 
gold, white gold or two-tone 
versions, the four watches 
come in sizes ranging 

from 37mm to 42mm. 

We particularly like the 
42mm yellow gold Offshore 
chronograph powered 

by Audemars Piguet’s 
self-winding calibre 44.04 
which provides a 70-hour 
power reserve. A limited- 
edition piece, it has flyback 
functionality and co-branded 
signatures on the dial, 
interchangeable straps and 
water resistance to 100m. 


Audemars Piguet Royal Oak Offshore 
Selfwinding Chronograph 


BREAKING THEICE oxidation and increasing 
For its contribution to the the longevity of the watch’s 
upcoming Only Watch internal components. The 
charity auction, Montblanc innovative case material is 
has unveiled a one-of-a- created using a technology 
ae! ae _ | kind timepiece encased in that captures carbon 
acapsule of ice. The MB dioxide to form an ultra- 
29.25 movement beats light carbon composite 
under an electric blue dial material. A white outline 
that artistically represents of Mount Everest glows on 
a glacier and the brand’s the caseband, hinting at the 
renowned zero oxygen brand's spirit of exploration 
technology—reducing that drives this special 
commission. Also sealed 


within the ice is a poignant 
note from record-breaking 
alpinist Nimsdai Purja, 
talking about how he 
sees the world in 100 
> years. Purja has also 
8 provided an ice pick, 
which the lucky 
bidder will have to 
use to smash open 
the block ofice to 
claim their spoils. 


GLOW GLAM 


FP Journe’s fully luminescent dials are often a topic of 
discussion among watch nerds—but now, it’s IWC’s time 

to enjoy the Super-LumiNova light. With the launch of 

the Pilot's Watch Automatic 41 Black Aces, the brand has 
given its iconic reference a creative twist. Made ofa black 
zirconium oxide ceramic material, the watch case encloses 
the IWC-manufactured 32100 movement, boasting a power 


Montblanc 1858 Geosphere O 
reserve of 72 hours. 9 Oxygen CARBO? for 
4 Only Watch 


IWC Schaffhausen Pilot’s Watch Automatic 41 Black Aces 
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GORGEOUS DETAILS 


Longines expands its Spirit collection with the 
sophisticated Spirit Zulu Time. The 39mm steel 
case with ergonomic lugs contours gracefully 
around the wrist, while the bezel has received ; \ 
an elegant upgrade with a black ceramic insert, ., i 
adding a premium feel while ensuring scratch : , 
resistance. Inside lies a striking 


matt black dial for enhanced 
legibility. Centred precisely 
at the six oclock subdial 

is a date window, 

balancing simplicity with 
functionality. 


Longines Spirit Zulu Time 


REISSUING SIGNALS 


In 1961, Vulcain pioneered 


surface. The brand has 
reissued the 62-year-old 


Cricket Nautical in a new 
and improved rendition this 


the aquatic alarm diver’s year. Encased in stainless 
watch with the release steel, the large, 42.2mm 

of the Cricket Nautical. face allows for better 
Developed by an expert underwater visibility; the 
trio of physicist and watch is powered by the 
diver Hannes Keller, hand-wound calibre V-10, 
underwater filmmaker which provides 42 hours 
Max-Yves Brandily of power reserve; and the 
and diving instructor model is water resistant to 
Arthur Droz, the watch’s 300m. Plus, of course, there 
triple caseback served is the all-important table 

as asound box, cleverly on the face that is used to 
amplifying the sound determine decompression 
of the alarm, which lets times, making this one of 
divers know when it is the best diving buddies you 
time to return to the could wish for. 


Vulcain Cricket Nautical 


BLACK AND GOLD 


Moser watches often make creative use of 
the Vantablack material, and the H Moser 
& Cie Endeavour Tourbillon Concept is no 
exception. Ata first glance, it is reminiscent 
of the Schaffhausen-based watchmaker’s 
Total Eclipse, but instead of the small 
seconds at six o'clock, this new model has 
its signature one-minute flying tourbillon 
over a Vantablack dial. The watch, which is 
completed with an alligator leather strap, 
features a 40mm red-gold case that houses 
the brand's in-house calibre HMC 804, 

an automatic movement that provides a 
three-day power reserve. If you're not a fan 
of tourbillons, the timepiece is also available 
with a centre seconds function: pared-back 
but equally elegant. 


H Moser & Cie Endeavour Tourbillon 


CARBON CREATION fabrication techniques if Sra 


New to the world of carbon that allow it to precisely ON YOUR MARK 
fibres, Greubel Forsey control and manipulate The Omega Seamaster 
delivers a new generation carbon fibre composites. Diver 300m Paris , i a 
of its Double Balancier This strengthening of 2024 Special Edition oo 
Convexe timepieces in the material enables it to celebrates the brand's role -. | Savas a \o- 
smaller-sized cases. Housed _ apply delicate finishing as Official Timekeeper 
in acompact, 42.5mm, treatments, like satin of the Olympic Games 
convex carbon case, only22 —_ to matt polishing and with distinctive styling 
examples of each variation engraving, usually reserved | befitting the exclusive 
will be available. The green for soft precious metals, partnership. Collectors 
reference dazzles with achieving a level of will appreciate details 
iridescent hues, while the refinement not possible like the 18-karat 
black one exudes simple with carbon previously. Moonshine gold 
elegance. The brand tect Ear cian ana bezel and medallion 
y Voubie balancier 

has developed special Convexe 42.5mm paying homage 

to the Games’ 

coveted medals. 

Innovations include 

a laser-engraved, 

white ceramic dial 

showcasing the 

typography of Paris 

2024 anda customised 

Quick Change strap 


system. Powering the 
limited-edition piece 
is the co-axial master 
chronometer 8800 
movement, delivering 
the reliability demanded 
of sporting timekeeping 
over Omega’s 90-year 
Olympic history. \ 


Omega Seamaster Diver 300m Paris 
2024 Special Edition 


IMAGE ALEX TEUSCHER (GREUBEL FORSEY) 
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When Worlds 


@ 
We delve into the history and enduring 
legacy of the Montreux Jazz Festival, and 
explore how its collaborations with luxury 


watchmaker Audemars Piguet expanded the 
creative horizons of both entities By Ahy Choi 


IMAGE EMILIEN ITIM 


Cm Oy 


n December 1971, American 
musician Frank Zappa helda 
concert at a casino in Montreux, 
asmall, serene town on the 
shores of Lake Geneva, against the 
stunning backdrop of the Swiss 
Alps. During the performance, a 
member of the audience fired a flare 
gun towards the ceiling, causing 
a serious fire that completely 
destroyed the casino. English 
rock band Deep Purple, who were 
scheduled to perform at the venue, 
were inspired by the incident to 
write into one of their biggest hits: 
Smoke on the Water. While the saga 
no doubt introduced the existence 
of the legendary Montreux Jazz 
Festival, which would also take 
place on the lakeshore, to a new 


STYLE | FEATURE 


community, its reputation is due 
mainly to someone who helped put 
out the fire and who founded it, 
Claude Nobs. 

A Montreux native, Nobs 
originally trained as a cook before 
getting ajob at the Tourism Office 
of Montreux. During a trip to New 
York, he became acquainted with 
Nesuhi Ertegiin, then-president 
of Atlantic Records, leading to a 
lifelong connection with the music 
industry. At the age of 31, he became 
the director of the Tourism Office 
and decided to organise the first 
Montreux Jazz Festival in 1967, a 
three-day event put on with a budget 
of only CHF10,000. The festival was 
an immediate success, gaining a 
reputation far beyond Switzerland. 


Clockwise, from left: 
American singer- 
songwriter Lucky Daye 
on stage at Montreux 
Jazz Festival this year; 
American musician 
Lou Reed performed at 
Montreux Jazz Festival 
in 2000; founder of 
Montreux Jazz Festival 
Claude Nobs 


IMAGES LIONEL FLUSIN/GETTY IMAGES (REED); 
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International music festivals were 
rare in the 1960s, but the Montreux 
Jazz Festival brought renowned jazz 
musicians from the US to Europe. 
Legends such as Nina Simone, Ella 
Fitzgerald, Miles Davis, Charles 
Lloyd and Bill Evans, among 
many others, were instrumental in 
establishing the festival as one of the 
most anticipated events of the year. 

“Tt is one of the oldest music 
festivals in the world,’ says Francois- 
Henry Bennahmias, CEO of 
Audemars Piguet, which has been 
the festival's global partner since 
2019. “The greatest minds in music 
have performed at Montreux at 
some point. It’s a unique blend 
of reverence for the legends and 
icons of the music world, as well as 
the up-and-coming stars who will 
become the legends of tomorrow.’ 

The Montreux Jazz Festival was 
in full swing when Tailer visited the 
Swiss watchmaker’s headquarters. 
Bennahmias, who is something of a 


Clockwise, from top 
right: American jazz 
musician Miles Davis 
in 1973, American 
jazz pianist Bill 
Evans in 1975, and 
Icelandic singer- 
songwriter Bjork in 
2022, all performing 
live at the Montreux 
Jazz Festival 


rock star himself, had just attended 
Lionel Richie's performance a 
few days earlier. Sporting a funky 
T-shirt and sitting in an office 
equipped with a state-of-the-art 
audio system, his passion for music 
is clear. Collaborating with the 
Montreux Jazz Festival, then, was a 
natural choice—the brand has been 
supporting elements of the festival 
since 2010, and became a global 
partner in 2019. But Audemars 
Piguet’s partnerships with the music 
industry started long before that. 
In 2005, to mark Jay-Z’s 10th 
anniversary with Roc-A-Fella 
Records, Audemars Piguet 
collaborated with the rapper on 
a limited edition of the Royal 
Oak Offshore, a sportier, more 
robust sibling of the iconic Royal 
Oak, first introduced by the 
Swiss watchmaker in 1993. This 
collaboration was not only the 
first ofits kind for the 148-year-old 
brand, but also a pioneering move 


for a century-old watchmaker. 
“Music is life. Everybody listens 
to music,’ says Bennahmias, who 
played a central role in bringing 
about the collaboration. “It’s a 
no-brainer that, at some point, 
we will connect with the world of 
music. It was an instinct.’ 

The collaboration was a 
resounding success, paving the 
way for another partnership, with 
music legend Quincy Jones—the 
Millenary Quincy Jones limited 
edition, launched in 2009. “The 
collaboration must be organic,” 
explains Bennahmias. “Many 
musicians we meet already love 
Audemars Piguet before we 
approach them” 

These collaborations ignited 
a phenomenon that redefined 
Audemars Piguet’s presence in the 
2010s: the luxury timepiece became 
a favourite among a diverse group 
of contemporary, young, influential 
musicians. Young, affluent 
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consumers were swayed by seeing 
artists like Drake, Justin Bieber, 
Quavo and Travis Scott wearing 
their favourite Audemars Piguet 
models (often the Royal Oak, the 
brand’s signature piece) on the red 
carpet at music awards. 


This surge in popularity solidified 


the Royal Oak's status as one of the 
most coveted timepieces of all time. 
It has not only made a significant 
impact on the luxury watch market 
but also successfully connected the 
storied watchmaker to a younger 
demographic. The numbers speak 
for themselves. According to a 
report released by Morgan Stanley 
on the Swiss watch industry, in 2022 
Audemars Piguet achieved a record 
high turnover of CHF 2 billion, 
surpassing its long-time rival Patek 
Philippe. “Our relationship with the 
music industry opens many doors,’ 
says Bennahmias, such as attracting 
“clients that we don’t expect to 

be with us today—the younger 
generation, who often know more 
about Audemars Piguet than their 
parents. They have become our new 
ambassadors.’ 


The need to bridge past and 
present is also important for the 
56-year-old music festival as it 
seeks to remain culturally relevant, 
particularly in light of the intense 
competition from other festivals 
around the world. To amplify its 
reach, the Montreux Jazz Festival 
invited industry godfather Jones 
to serve as co-producer from 1991 


to 1993. This partnership marked a 
turning point for the festival, as it 
began to showcase a more diverse 
range of musicians and music 
genres. In the 1990s, pop sensations 
including Sting, David Bowie, 
Prince, Elton John and Stevie 
Wonder headlined. As the festival 
entered the 2000s, its programme 
expanded even further to include 
electronic and experimental music. 
“Claude [Nobs] believed that 
music has no boundaries,’ says 
Stéphanie-Aloysia Moretti, artistic 
director of the Montreux Jazz 
Artists Foundation, a non-profit 
organisation supported by the 
Montreux Jazz Festival to empower 
young music talents in the region. 
She adds that the festival’s expansion 
into a broader range of musical 
genres and performers has helped 
attract a more diverse audience, 
which in turn contributed to the 
festival’s growth and success. 
The festival has been the stage 
for some fairly epic music history 


any 


moments. In 2002, David Bowie 
took to the main stage and surprised 
the audience by playing his entire 
1977 album Low for his encore, 
which lasted a full hour. Andin 
2009, multi-award-winning pianist 
Lang Lang joined forces with 

jazz pianist Herbie Hancock for a 
four-hands concert that blended 
jazz and classical music, making 


“first and foremost, you need 
imagination. lo bring it to life, 
vou need craftsmanship’ 


headlines around the globe. Today, 
the festival features 11 stages with 


simultaneous performances ranging 


from techno to post-rock, drawing 
approximately 250,000 visitors this 
year, according to statistics provided 
by the organisers. 

The enthusiasm for the festival 
doesn’t wane once it’s over: 
unofficial records indicate that 
more than 100 albums featuring 
recordings from the festival have 
been released. This was largely 
facilitated by Nobs’ decision to 
record every performance during 
the festival in the 1990s, creating 
acomprehensive audio archive. 

In 2010, Audemars Piguet started 
supporting the Montreux Jazz 
Digital Project, providing financial 
support to digitise and preserve the 
festival’s entire audiovisual archive. 
The project was later recognised by 
Unescoas part of its “Memory of the 
World” programme. 

While Montreux has enjoyed 
commercial success, it continues 
to focus on its role as a catalyst for 
musical chemistry. When renowned 
producer and DJ Mark Ronson 
announced his participation in this 
year’s festival, his setlist took many 
by surprise. He asked artists who 
usually work behind the scenes 
to join him on stage, including 
trumpet player Dave Guy, drummer 
and producer Homer Steinweiss, 
bass guitarist and composer 
Nick Movshon, saxophonist Ian 
Hendrickson-Smith, songwriter 
Leon Michels and percussionist 
Elizabeth Pupo-Walker, all of whom 
have contributed to the hit songs 
Ronson has created for superstars 
such as Amy Winehouse, Lady Gaga 

1os and Bruno Mars. 


Clockwise, from 
above: The Royal Oak 
Offshore Music Edition 
in black ceramic; DJ 
and record producer 
Mark Ronson on 

stage at Montreux 
Jazz Festival this year; 
American singer- 
songwriter Yebba; 
American singer- 
songwriter Lucky Daye 


“To put on a show worthy of that 
stage, you really have to dream up a 
very special, memorable show, out 
of nothing,” says Ronson, referring 
to the decision to recruit some of the 
“background” heroes. 

The show, Mark Ronson and His 
Favourite Band Ever, was part of the 
AP x Music initiative which is aimed 
at fostering dialogues between the 
artistic world of music and technical 


world of watchmaking. Ronson’s 
partnership with Audemars Piguet 
since 2022 made him a natural 
choice for this year’s line-up. “When 
we first met in his apartment in New 
York, it was love at first sight,” says 
Bennahmias. “His humility made a 
big impression on me, even though 
he had already achieved so much 
success.” 

The meeting gave birth to 
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another important milestone for 
the Swiss watchmaker: The Royal 
Oak Offshore Music Edition. The 
watch, which was launched last 
year, captures the dynamics of 
sound through its 43mm case with 
a tapisserie dial that reproduces 

the motifs ofan equaliser, knurled- 
textured studs reminiscent of jack 
plugs, and crown guards inspired 
by the faders on mixing consoles. A 
new variation has been introduced 
this year, with a black ceramic 
reference measuring 37mm that has 
an interchangeable black rubber 
strap decorated with a mosaic motif. 
The watch is driven by the latest- 
generation self-winding Calibre 
5909 and has a 60-hour power 
reserve. 

“The similarity between 
watchmaking and music is not much 
different from many other creative 
endeavours,’ says Bennahmias. 
“First and foremost, you need 
imagination. To bring it to life, 
you need craftsmanship and, most 
importantly, hard work.” 
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Peak 


Performance 


n the realm of mountaineering, 

where nature reveals its raw and 

extreme beauty, anew star has 

emerged. Richard Mille proudly 
welcomes Charles Dubouloz to its 
family as its first-ever mountaineer 
ambassador. Dubouloz is making 
waves in his field, scaling new 
heights and conquering new routes 
across the globe, including the 
treacherous peaks of the Nepalese 
Himalayas. 

Dubouloz garnered widespread 

attention in January 2022 when 
he took on the infamous Rolling 
Stones: this formidable climb, 
nestled within the Grandes Jorasses 
Mont Blanc massif in France, has 
long been regarded as one of the 
most challenging ascents. Dubouloz 
is the first person to take it on solo, 
and in winter: his historic climb, 
navigating the perilous north face 
amidst bone-chilling temperatures 
reaching minus 20 degrees Celsius, 


Richard Mille experiences and celebrates 


took him six gruelling days. 

Born and raised in Annecy, an 
Alpine town in southeast France, 
Dubouloz’s fascination with the 
towering Alps bloomed naturally. 
When asked about his motivation 
to conquer those peaks, he says, “It 
was actually the need to channel 
some of my boundless energy. I like 
to push the limits in everything I 
do—mountains offer me a canvas to 
express myself fully’ His sentiments 
mirror those of fellow Richard Mille 
brand ambassador and free-diver 
Arnaud Jerald, as they both feel a 
connection with the elements in 
their respective disciplines. “Arnaud 
and J align ourselves to the vertical. 
Though at opposite ends of the 
spectrum, we both find osmosis 
with the elements at their most 
primal,” Dubouloz says. 

It is this passion for testing 
limits that drew Dubouloz to the 
Swiss luxury watch brand. “There's 


- 


nature and adventure with Charles 
Dubouloz, the up-and-coming star of 
French mountaineering By Amrita Katara 


something inherently extreme about 
Richard Mille watches, much like 
the elemental landscapes in which I 
immerse myself” he says, explaining 
that he appreciates the watchmaker’s 
unique creativity and designs 
engineered for uncompromising 
technical performance. Time plays 
a major role for an alpinist—but can 
also feel like it has no meaning. “One 
single moment [in the mountains] 
can last forever, or a whole day can 
disappear in an instant. Fear is a 
factor. Without fear, mountaineering 
would be meaningless. Fear connects 
you to the ‘now: The day I have no 
fear, I'll stop climbing’ 

Dubouloz is currently working 
ona documentary project about 
his experiences, and continuing to 
work as a mountaineering guide. 
Teamwork is crucial in his job—“Up 
on the mountain,’ he says, “we truly 
are a team—relying on each other’s 
support for survival’—and his 
relationship with Richard Mille also 
reflects this. This year, the brand 
will stand by Dubouloz’s side—quite 
literally, being on his wrist—as he 
embarks on new ventures in Pakistan 
and attempts a winter trilogy, a term 
commonly used by mountaineers 
who aim to summit three peaks 
in the French mountains. “On the 
mountainside, I seek the intensity 
that eludes me in the horizontal realm 
of life. It is only then, in those fleeting 
moments, that I allow myself to take it 
all in and say, wow!” 

Dubouloz is redefining the 
boundaries of alpinism, driven 
bya relentless pursuit of pushing 
himself further and exploring 
nature's pristine landscapes. Richard 
Mille’s collaboration with him 
marks an alliance between extreme 
performance and breathtaking 
horology, celebrating the marriage 
of adventure and innovation, and 
aiming for ever new heights. _| 
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ressed to 
Impress 


In an era dominated by sporty 
chronographs, Rolex introduces the 
Perpetual 1908—a dress watch that exudes 
elegance. We take a closer look at this 
remarkable timepiece, which shines a light 
on Rolex'’s sophisticated craftsmanship 

By Amrita Katara 


The year was 1908; Hans Wilsdorf had founded his 
watch company three years earlier and, that year, he 
finally filed its name in London: Rolex. Though the early 
years brought struggles, Wilsdorf’s innovative designs 
were gaining attention. 

This year, more than a century since Wilsdorf 
cemented his company asa brand to watch, Rolex is 
revisiting its origins with an all-new Perpetual 1908, the 
first member of its soon-to-be unveiled collection of 
watches with perpetual rotors. 

While the house has luxury watches, like the sporty 
Daytonas and Submariners, that are widely coveted 
today, it has also a rich history in the dress watch 
category. It was in the roaring 1920s that the Rolex 
Cellini made its debut, a dress watch guarded by the 


12 patented, waterproof and dust-tight Oyster case. In the 
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1940s, a svelte leading lady walked into the spotlight—the 
36mm Datejust with a jubilee bracelet and a fluted bezel, 
most famously sported by the Second World War British 
prime minister Winston Churchill. The piece was 
presented to celebrate the company’s 40th anniversary— 
and what a scene stealer she was. 

Meanwhile, icons like the Cellini and sporty Datejust 
also flourished through the decades, weathering trends 
in their precious gold, waterproof shells. Lessons from 
the Datejust were then used to develop the iconic 
Day-Date; it became known as the president’s watch, as 
it enjoyed popularity among various US presidents, from 
Dwight D Eisenhower to Lyndon B Johnston. 

With the launch of the Perpetual 1908 this year, 

Rolex continues to evolve its dress watch lineage. The 
timepiece draws inspiration from one of the brand's 
earliest models, with features like the self-winding 
Perpetual rotor mechanism. Notably, the new 39mm 
Perpetual 1908 shares a striking resemblance to the 
Cellini in terms of aesthetics, including the case design, 
faceted hour markers and minimalistic look. Encased in 
18-karat yellow or white gold, the watch features a crystal 
and transparent caseback, showcasing Rolex’s in-house 
calibre 7140 movement. 

With its black or white dial options, Arabic numeral 
markers at three, nine and 12 stand out on aclean canvas. 
A crocodile strap secured by the 18-karat gold dual clasp, 
in brown or black, wraps it around the wrist. The sleek 
design tucks itself seamlessly under a tailored cuff, 
making it an understated piece, yet a perennial classic: a 
watch to bookmark for formal occasions. 

With its rich legacy, the watch has all the ingredients 
of becoming tomorrow’s heirloom. Only time will tell 
ifthe 1908 earns the same admiration as its legendary 
predecessors. 
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Rolex Perpetual 1908. 
Opposite page: The 
watch’s crown 
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Introducing two new 
38mm versions of the 
Code 11.59 by Audemars 
Piguet designed 
especially for those with 
slimmer wrists 


If you've always liked the look of 
the Code 11.59 by Audemars Piguet 
but prefer smaller proportions 

on the wrist, you're in luck. The 
haute horlogerie manufacture has 
released two new 38mm references 
to complement the collection’s 
current 41mm and 42mm offerings. 
Designed specifically with slimmer 
wrists in mind, the new models 
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retain all the design codes of the 
Code 11.59 by Audemars Piguet, fit 
within a smaller-diameter case. 
Crafted from 18-karat pink gold, 
the case in question is made up of 
an octagonal middle sandwiched 
between an extra-thin, round bezel 
and matching round caseback, all 
held in place with stylised lugs. The 
crown has been delicately finished 


with shallower indentations than 
earlier models following the 
collection’s design evolution earlier 
this year, while a similarly refined 
alteration of satin-brushing and 
polished chamfers draw attention 
to the timepiece's multifaceted 
architecture. 

Developed by Audemars 
Piguet in collaboration with 
Swiss guilloché craftsman Yann 
von Kaenel, the collection’s latest 
dial design evolution is present 
on both watches. The new dial 
is decorated with hundreds of 
tiny holes that extend out from 
its centre in a wave-like pattern, 


emitting unique colour effects; From top: Code 11.59 by 
while a process called physical Rudemars iedey comm 
Ft eae hash d with 18-karat pink-gold 
vapour deposition has been use backcase; Code 11.59 
to preserve and enhance the tale ieee 
urple. osite page: 
depth of the embossed pattern, eal 1189 by Ree 


adding texture and vibrancy. With Piguet 18-karat pink-gold 
ifwinding model in i 
polished and faceted hour markers eee em 


that are adorned with luminescent 
coating, legibility is no problem 
even in the dark, despite the smaller 
dimensions. 

Both models are powered by 
Audemars Piguet’s latest self- 
winding calibre 5900 featuring 
hour, minute, seconds and date 
movement. The movement packs a 
4Hz frequency and a 60-hour power 
reserve within a super-slim 4mm 
thickness. With the mechanism 
visible through its sapphire 
caseback, it’s been decorated 
ornately with polished angles, 
vertical satin brushing, Cétes de 
Geneve, circular graining and 
chamfering, while its 22-karat pink- 
gold oscillating weight is a stunning 
detail sure to enchant those of a 
horological disposition. 

Available in either a vibrant 
purple dial with a matching strap, 
or amore understated shiny ivory 
aesthetic, the new references add 
yet another string to the bow of the 
Code 11.59 by Audemars Piguet. _| 1s 
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AVAXHOME? 


the biggest Internet portal, 
providing you various content: 
GM Oobrand new books, trending movies, 
fresh magazines, hot games, 
recent software, latest music releases. 


Unlimited satisfaction one low price 
Cheap constant access to piping hot media 
Protect your downloadings from Big brother 

Safer, than torrent-trackers 


18 years of seamless operation and our users’ satisfaction 


All languages 
Brand new content 
One site 


AvaxHome - Your End Place 
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Van Cleef & Arpels 
presents a standout 
piece for the season: 
the Mysterious 
Chevron necklace. 
Crafted from white 
and rose gold, its 
detachable pendants 
sparkle with over 30 
carats of diamonds. 
Closer inspection 
reveals delicately 
placed emeralds and 
sapphires secured by 
the maison’s signature 
traditional mystery 
setting, an intricate 
technique that sees 
precious stones finely 
set within ornate 
patterns, mysteriously 
floating without 

claws or prongs. How 
Van Cleef & Arpels 
achieves such invisible 
settings remains a 
secret. The necklace 
is complemented by a 
matching ring and drop 
earrings. 


STYLE | JEWELLERY TREND 


Experience the allure 
of history, from coin 
jewellery to Georgian- 
age antiques 


Clockwise, from left: 
Fleur Fairfax 
Jewellery book 
pendant; Cece 
jewellery Libra 
pendant; Jacquie 
Aiche antique coin 
pavé diamond bezel 
necklace; Minka 
Athena ring 


IMAGES LAURA LAYERA (JACQUIE AICHE); JAMES BEDFORD (FLEUR FAIRFAX JEWELLERY) 
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YELLOW RAINBOW 


DEEP BLUES into an oval plaque, which Graff’s yellow diamonds 
Fred’s joyful Happy Blue resembles Sugarloaf have always made heads 
collection takes inspiration Mountain by the bay of turn. A closer look at 
from the hues of the green Rio de Janeiro, and is some recent creations 
and blue Mediterranean embellished further by a hints at the hours spent 
waters. The Pain de Sucre rock crystal centre. The scrutinising each unique 
rings within this collection ring is also available with yellow diamond, used in 
feature two new stones: an amazonite cabochon, in several pieces to accentuate 
lapis lazuli and amazonite. case you prefer green. their hue through 
The intense blue lapis complementary stones, 
lazuli cabochon is worked Fred Pain de Sucre rings cuts and design angles. 
The new yellow diamond 
bracelet in particular 


caught our attention this 
year. It features a 38.13- 
carat emerald-cut yellow 


, oe : =" diamond as the centre 
Ss. gia meant Crh Al 1h stone, surrounded by 94 
n _* = | i ‘eo a= ee =_- carats of white diamonds. 
: operate > o \ \ ht | ita What’s more, when the 
GEES eatin) ae anh lace bracelet hugs the wrist, 
the colour of the yellow 


diamond appears to be even 
more intense as it contrasts 
with the sparkling whites. 


Graff yellow diamond bracelet 


SOMETHING FISHY 


Cartier’s Beautés du Monde 
High Jewellery Splendens 
collection features an 
interpretation of the 
fighting fish, adding a new 
member to its bestiary 
collection. The necklace is 
acuration of over 27 carats 
of pear- and oval-shaped 
spinels joined by diamond- 
framed spinel beads. Each 
spinel bead is securely held 
in place at the centre of an 
invisible cap by a minute 
nail. The surface of these 
nails interacts with light, 
reminiscent of the way 
water glistens on the scales 
ofa fish. Matching earrings 
shimmer with cascading 
lines of brilliant diamonds 
and spinel beads, with an 
oval spinel tethered to one 
of the lines, all set in white 
gold. 

Cartier Splendens necklace and 


earrings from the Beautés du Monde 
118 ~~ High Jewellery collection 


IMAGE DEREK HUNG (CARTIER) 


IMAGES F. JAVIER GARCIA ACUYO (JEWELLERY) 


SMALL TALK 


This young artist-turned-jewellery designer from mainland China is creating waves in the 
world of haute joaillerie. He speaks to Tatler about battling Covid and finding inspiration in 
slowing down, and from moving from self-taught creativity to global recognition 
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What inspired you to get into 
jewellery design? Was there a 
specific moment or experience 
that sparked your interest? 

It started six years ago when | 
tried to look for some jewellery 
for myself. | couldn't find 
anything that | really liked, so | 
started getting interested in the 
designing and [creative use of] 
materials that make these pieces 
truly beautiful. On one of my 
trips, | visited Lisbon’s Calouste 
Gulbenkian Museum, where | 
saw René Lalique’s dragonfly- 
woman corsage ornament. That 
moment solidified my ambition to 
become an artist, and the voice 
inside me [was clear]: | was going 
to create artistic jewellery pieces 
that could transcend time. 


What have been some of the 
biggest challenges you’ve 
faced as you embarked 
on this career path? How 
did you overcome them? 
My journey hasn’t been 
easy. | spent five years 
preparing myself, and 
building my art collections 
without any financial support. 
| just wanted to create some 


J 


pieces that represent my inner 
world and show them at an 
exhibition without thinking too 
far about whether my art pieces 
fit the market or if they would be 
sold. When Covid hit, it became 
more difficult [to pursue my 
passion]. In order to realise my 
jewellery dream, | started a 
business to support myself while 
working a full-time job. 

Months later, | was luckily 
discovered by Nadége Totah, 
the organiser of the GemGenéve 


exhibition, via social media. She 
invited me to exhibit my pieces 
in November 2022, and as a 
result of showing in Geneva last 
autumn, | was invited to speak 
at a conference at Vicenza 

Oro [Italy’s renowned fair for 
goldsmiths]. | was the first Asian 
creator to speak at that forum in 
the fair’s 70-year history. Since 
then, lectures and invitations 
from universities and prestigious 
organisations such as Milano 
jewellery week and Roma 
jewellery week, and many other 
opportunities to collaborate with 
leading jewellers and auction 
houses have come my way. 


Where do you find 
inspiration for your 
jewellery designs? Do 
you have a muse, or look 
to other designers or 
artwork? 
| focus more on fields such 
as sculptural art, painting, 
antiques, abstract arts and 
traditional crafts. | have a 
constant stream of inspiration 
from everyday things: a simple 
holiday, visiting museums, or 
even the weed that [grows] 


on the side of the road [that 
| notice] during a walk, or the 
kaleidoscopic figures in my 
imagination when I’m listening 
to music. Since | started 
designing jewellery, my pace 

has become slower and [I have] 
more patience than before. | 
prefer to stay in a quiet place 
and meditate to get inspired, and 
watch the sea with the wind in 
my face. Occasionally, | also get 
inspired in my sleep. 


What is your creative process 
like? Walk us through how you 
go from initial idea to finished 
product. 

When | am inspired, | make 
sketches, or sometimes | choose 
to work directly on the clay to 
be more inspired. Once | am 
satisfied with the initial model, | 
start to imagine how to combine 
the stones and the colours to 
make them blend better, then 

| choose the size of the design 
and the metal. For example, | 
will use titanium to make some 
of the pieces lighter or more 
comfortable. Then, | sculpt the 
wax model and cast the metal. 
Production processes follow, 
such as polishing, inlaying 

and colouring. There are many 
difficulties encountered in each 
process, which need a lot of 
patience to fix. These one-of-a- 
kind pieces take months or even 
years to see the light of day. 


What materials and styles do 
you most enjoy working with? 
Do you have a signature look or 
aesthetic? 

| am obsessed with all things 
abstract, and with radiating 
forms. | prefer combining 
different materials with a touch 
of [inspiration from] marine life. | 
use gold, titanium and aluminium 
settings with natural gemstones 
and diamonds or any other 
materials that could express my 
ideas. 119 


DRIPPING IN 
DIAMONDS 


Snakes may not seem 

like a particularly bridal 
choice, but British model 
Anna Cleveland didn’t let 
that bother her. In July, 
Cleveland married fashion 
authority Jefferson Hack 
wearing a diamond-studded 
Bulgari necklace from 

the house's Serpenti high 
jewellery collection. The 
18-karat white-gold piece 
enhanced with 81 carats 
of pavé and pear-shaped 
brilliant-cut diamonds 
wrapped around her neck 
and cascaded down her 
spine. She paired it with 
diamond earrings set in 
platinum from the Bulgari 
high jewellery collection. 


Bulgari Serpenti High Jewellery 
collection necklace in white gold and 
white diamonds 


BREAK THE MOULD 


Buccellati’s flexible Mosaico bracelet captures the maison’s with gemstones in shades evoking the ancient form of tile 
signature geometric patterns through the chaining method art. The piece was created under the direction of Andrea 
originally developed in the 1920s. The traditional technique Buccellati, who reimagines designs pioneered by his 
lends the links fluidity despite their intricate sculptural grandfather Mario, responsible for transforming mosaic 
nature, producing a jewellery piece that transforms as forms into wearable art through precise goldsmithing. 


it moves. Inspired by Byzantine mosaics, the multilink 


0 design features interlocking links of gold, embellished Buccellati Mosaico flexible bracelet 


IMAGE DARREN GERRISH (BULGARI) 
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Fired Up 


The sacred qualities of flame provide the spark of 
inspiration for Austy Lee's newest creation 


Among the most important 
innovations that allowed our species 
to migrate across the Earth, fire 

has held mankind in awe for many 
thousands of years. Providing 
warmth and protection from 
threats, the ability to cook food, and 
to shape metals into tools, weapons 
and adornments, fire is one of our 
greatest assets. Yet it can also bea 
potent destructive force. 

It’s hardly a surprise, then, that 
this powerful element has long 
garnered our respect—and often, 
our worship. Zoroastrianism, one 
of the world’s oldest organised 


religions, dating at least as far back 
as the 6th century BC and perhaps 
hundreds of years earlier, holds 
fire as a deeply sacred symbol. The 
Ancient Greeks carefully tended the 
holy fire of Hestia; and in Ancient 
Rome, people worshipped Vesta, 
the goddess of the hearth and home. 
Even today, thousands of years 
later, candles remain omnipresent 
in contemporary worship, from 
Catholicism to Buddhism to 
Judaism. 

Hong Kong jeweller Austy Lee 
is fond of exploring inspirations 
from history, myth, culture and 


religion in his glittering creations, 
and it is the sacred qualities of flame 
that ignited his imagination in 
creating the Fire of Agni Earrings 
from the Furinkazan Collection. 
These are named for the Hindu 
god of fire, Agni, who in ancient 
Vedic texts serves as a messenger 
between humans and the divine, 
and is viewed as the embodiment of 
cleansing, sacrificial flame. Some 
Hindu households continue to 
maintain a sacred fire in worship 
of Agni, in much the same way the 
Ancient Greeks and Romans tended 
temple flames honouring Hestia and 
Vesta. 

The vibrantly coloured Fire 
of Agni Earrings from Austy Lee 
are crafted in 18-karat white gold 
set with rubies, blue sapphires, 
white diamonds and fancy 
greenish-yellow diamonds—a 
stunning tribute to the entrancing 
element that so many view as the 


manifestation of a higher power. _ | 21 
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Shining 
Retlections 


Nicolas Bos talks about the importance of 
dance to Van Cleef & Arpels, the brand's 
strategy in the digital age, and what he 
brings to the table as president and CEO 
By Jacqueline Tsang 
Xs “ 
25S ik, 


n May this year, jeweller Van Cleef & Arpels 

reinforced its ties to the dance world witha 

new Dance Reflections by Van Cleef & Arpels 

Festival, an initiative first launched in 2020. This 

year’s festival was presented in Hong Kong in 
collaboration with the French May Arts Festival, and 
featured a rich programme including traditional and 
contemporary dance performances, creative workshops 
and collaborative experiences with local dancers. 

The brand has been actively supportive of the dance 
world since 1967, when Claude Arpels worked with 
choreographer George Balanchine on the ballet Jewels; 
and that same spirit carries on today in its president and 
CEO Nicolas Bos. 


Dance has been important to Van Cleef & Arpels for 
decades: the founders loved ballet, the first dancer 
clips were launched in 1941 and, to this day, there 
have been important brand initiatives tied to dance. 
How will the art of dance continue to figure into 
your brand strategy now and in the future? 

It’s more a matter of identity than strategy. Dance 

has been a component of our identity, a source of 
inspiration, an artistic category, and we love to work 
with choreographers, institutions and dancers [in the 


STYLE | FEATURE 


hopes that] we don’t only take inspiration from their 
work, but that we can also try to inspire them. Very j 
importantly, through this new programme, Dance 
Reflections, that we started in 2020, we want to extend 
international support towards contemporary dance. 
It’s around the idea of supporting creation, but also 
supporting transmission and education in the field 

of dance and choreography, and trying to provide 
opportunities for very diverse audiences around 
the world to get access to important pieces 
of choreography, from the repertoire 

of modern and contemporary dance Sid 3 
from the Seventies to [what we have] m~ 
today, from the neoclassical to very avant 
garde, sometimes experimental works. We 
would love the audience to really understand 
that, to witness it, to enjoy it; and we try as 
much as we can, together with the artist, to organise 
masterclasses [and] talks so that the audience can dive 
into the mind of the artist. 


How would you say you're factoring in the public’s 


. . ‘ ‘ ogee 7s ‘ Van Cleef & Arpels Eventail 
interest in technologies like artificial intelligence, A ballerina clips bindicreeicank 
virtual or augmented reality, and Web3? Does be and CEO Nicolas Bos 

° . ; Opposite page, from top: 
new technology have any place in your marketing uy Piere fépek lciend Genre 
strategy and connecting with today’s consumer? is Balanchine with a dancer from 
So far, it’s not been tied in so much. It’s definitely * the ballet Jewels; Van Cleef & 


. . F Arpels Drapé earrings, 1960 
something that we look at with great interest because 


this is ... the world we live in. But I think we are really in 
aworld of real reality, with genuine pieces of authentic 
materials, where the role of human beings is absolutely 
paramount—the importance of the handmade, of 
tradition in the workshop, even of hand-drawing in 

the studio. So, it’s not only about nostalgia or about 
preserving tradition, it’s also about a feeling or 
sometimes a certainty that there are few things that you 
can still do better with your eye, your hands anda pencil, 
and a few tools, than you can do with the best technology 
available. 

I think that we love to tell stories. And we've seen in 
the last couple of decades the development of the digital 
world; while it has not really influenced the way we 
design and craft our jewels, it has given us many more 
opportunities to tell stories. There’s much more you can 
tell through movies, through digital content through a 
website, through all the social media opportunities than 
what you can do with only text and a few photographs. 
We have not really used VR so far, because we have not 
yet found the right moment, or content where it would 
really add something to the story that we are telling. So, 
while we're looking at it with great interest, we don’t 
feel we are obliged to use everything that’s available. 

But we're quite happy to pick and choose among the 
different technologies that are developing, the ones that 
we feel are valid for this company. 123 


Clockwise from top: Drawing 
featuring a Ballerina clip, 
circa 1945; the making of a 
Van Cleef & Arpels ballerina 
clip; drawing featuring a fairy 
ballerina clip, circa 1945; 
ballerina clip, 1993 

Opposite page, from top: 
Giselle ballerina clip; Reverso 
clip, 1957 
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What were some of the biggest challenges SS 
that the brand has had to overcome when 
adapting to the digital age? 
To maintain your identity and your differentiation. 
Because when you are within a store, or ina workshop, 
or at large-scale events, you can express an identity; 
we have a lot of facets that we can bring together to 
create an experience. But when youre looking at a small 
screen the size of a phone, it’s difficult to make a piece 
of jewellery stand out from others; it’s difficult to tell 
astory that’s very unique if you have only a handful of 
words available. And so that was a challenge, to somehow 
rewrite, or find ways to express that identity in frames 
that are sometimes a bit too small, a bit too restrictive. 
But that is the name of the game, and we find ways 
around that. We're quite happy that we maintain 
consistency through expressions of the brand, 
whatever the format and the support. 

L 
What are some of the more 
successful campaigns that you feel 
the brand has had? 
[We're] always focusing on consistency. So for instance, 
you know we love flowers as an inspiration, and we've 
created a few programmes around flowers; we try to 
make sure that the way we express that programme, 
the way we present that collection, is going to be very 
consistent from the website to social media to the store 
and to the events. And in order to bring some freshness 
to the way we present it, we love to work with artists, 
designers, illustrators [and] painters that will bring their 
own touch and their own view on flowers that we're going 
to associate with ours. It’s a lot of work, a lot of exchange, 
alot of dialogue, but I feel that we are succeeding. 


What are your greatest accomplishments since 
you've been brand president? 

Not to change too much! Sometimes it’s very tempting, 
when you work for a really long time in a company that 
has such a strong tradition and a strong identity, to want 
to add something, to change something, to go in different 
directions. So it’s important to refrain from that, to 
maintain the identity, to maintain directions that have 
been set way before me and many generations 
ago; but at the same time to try to find 
ways to renew the inspirations, to 
renew the message, to renew 
the tools that we use. So not to 
go outside of your territory, 
but at the same time, renew 
the way you express your 
territory, because if you don't 
renew, then you become 

very boring. And you need 

an element of surprise, and you \»- 4) 
need an element of newness. 
But if you renew too much, 

you lose your soul. This is pretty 
much my day job. 


What's one key way you think people have 
changed with regards to how they want their 
storytelling or how they consume content these 
days? How have you tried to address that? 

We are ina world where everything goes fast; where you 
want to have immediate access to information, but if you 
want to learn something, if you want to enjoy luxury, you 
need to take the time, to sit down with an expert or with 
acraftsman; you need to go and visit exhibitions, you 
need to be guided by an art historian. And this is why 

we created, 11 years ago, the school for jewellery arts. At 
the beginning, people might say, ‘No, no, I don’t have the 
time. How can I spend two to four hours [doing this]?”. 
But once they start, they never regret it. 

The physicality of the experience and the reality of 
the dialogue are even more important today, given the 
[direction] that digital media and the virtual world have 
taken, and a lot of our clients expect real contact witha 
real human person who is going to tell them about their 
history, their craft or expertise and are going to transmit 
something to them. And I believe it’s not going to 
disappear. On the contrary, I believe it’s going to become 
more and more important, and it’s up to us to organise 
such experiences. 


What do you envision for the brand in the next five 
years, and where do you see it going? 
Pretty much the same. Of course, now 
we have different services: we have 
ecommerce, we have online 
*, _ capabilities that have 
developed; but the core 
activity will be to serve the 
client and to design and 
craft jewellery. So, I'm 
focusing more on what 
stays and what remains 
than on what changes, and 
I think it’s something quite 
important when youre in 
charge ofa brand like Van Cleef 
& Arpels. 
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Affair of 
the Heart 


Opera Gallery Hong Kong sees Cindy Chao 
The Art Jewel turn the spotlight on one 
collector couple's romance 


Opera Gallery on Queen's Road is one of Hong Kong's 
leading spaces for world-class modern art. This chic, 
contemporary centre provides a neutral backdrop for 
flights of fancy from some of the region's most creative 
craftspeople—and from October 18 to 28, it is hosting 
Meld in Light and Shade—Cindy Chao The Art Jewel 
Amour Butterfly exhibition. 

When visitors arrive, they'll step into a “creative 
universe’, says Chao. Renowned for high jewellery 
artworks and titanium sculptures, the Asian artist is 
the granddaughter ofa celebrated architect and the 
daughter of a skilled sculptor. Her 2023 Black Label 
Masterpiece Amour Butterfly Brooch was created for 
acollector couple who have followed her career since 
the 2004 launch of her eponymous brand, Cindy Chao 
The Art Jewel—and it is this piéce de résistance that will 
be the focus of Opera Gallery's Meld in Light and Shade 
exhibition. 

“We've been friends for nearly two decades,’ Chao 
says of the couple. “They are loving and supportive, 


IMAGES CINDY CHAO THE ART JEWEL 


From top: The creation 
of Cindy Chao The Art 
Jewel’s 2023 Black 
Label Masterpiece; 
Wax sculpture and 
titanium base of Cindy 
Chao’s Amour Butterfly 
Brooch. Opposite page: 
The complete Amour 
Butterfly Brooch 
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and stand by each other” It is well known that Chao 
requires complete creative freedom when designing her 
extraordinary Annual Butterfly masterpieces, which 
take years to complete and attract waiting lists so long 
that current orders won't be met until 2028. Thankfully, 
her “profound bond” with the collector couple provided 
total artistic independence—and their shared history 
allowed her to depict her metamorphosis as an artist. 

Of the ten Annual Butterfly brooches by Cindy Chao 
The Art Jewel, two have been collected by top-notch 
museums. An objet dart, Chaos Royal Butterfly Brooch 
has been in the collection of the Smithsonian National 
Museum of Natural History in the US since 2010. 

More recently, the Peony Brooch, complete with 
more than 3,000 rubies, was inducted into the Victoria 
and Albert Museum in London, which is home to an 
incredible collection of decorative and applied arts, 
design and sculptures. The museum's director Tristram 
Hunt said that the creation was “a testament to Chao’s 
artistry, while the peony itself is a symbol of good 
fortune in Chinese tradition and imbued with meaning 
for the original wearer—who, at the time, was battling a 
life-threatening illness”. 

Fast-forward to today and the Amour Butterfly 


Brooch is equally symbolic in design and execution. 
Over five years, Chao employed an 18th-century casting 
technique called cire perdue, or lost wax, to handcraft 
three-dimensional outstretched wings that depict two 
overlapping butterflies, representing eternal love and 
long-lasting commitment. “The Amour Butterfly is a 
piece with which I wanted to test my newfound 
jewellery creation methodology,’ explains Chao of the 
process, which involved “incorporating a mix of less- 
seen materials and blending imaginary expression with 
the delicate variety of nature”. 

The hind wings house a pair of rare sugarloaf 
cabochon Colombian emeralds that weigh an impressive 
29.18 and 27.52 carats respectively. An 8.31-carat, 
marquise-cut diamond sits within an innovative setting 
made from polished ox horn, which took more than a 
year to source. “Numerous revisions and alterations 
had to be made to the structure and the engineering,” 
says Chao. The multilayered wings required precise 
work due to their tough titanium structure, which 
had to be cast and chiselled to support hundreds of 
rose-cut diamonds, offering a subtle elegance and an 
almost translucent effect—and embodying the ultimate 
expression of Chao’ savoir-faire. 


IMAGES CINDY CHAO THE ART JEWEL 


From left: Asian 
jewellery artist, 
Cindy Chao; the 
Amour Butterfly 
Brooch wax 
sculpture 


Everything 
you need to 
look your best 
this month 


By Cherry Mui 


STYLE | OBJECTS OF DESIRE 


MOODY 
BLOOMS 


Virginie Viard gets it: 
she let camellias bloom at 
the Chanel show and in the 
latest collection because this 
season, florals are magnificent. 
At Daniel Lee’s Burberry, flowers are 
grungy, a vibe beloved by a slew 
of other designers who are providing 
head-to-toe dark romance for your 
winter wardrobe. Clockwise from 
left: Balenciaga bag; Erdem dress; 
Magda Butrym heel; Chanel earrings; 
Dior necklace. Opposite page: 
Alexander McQueen outfit 
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Traditional, “ladylike” 
handbag styles are 
undergoing a contemporary 
transformation, and 
structured silhouettes 

with top handles are 

taking centre stage. 

These timeless designs 
celebrate individual houses’ 
signatures: Prada, for 
instance, showcases sharp, 
minimalistic shapes that 
exude sleek elegance, while 
Hermés introduces a touch 
of whimsy by incorporating 
fringed elements into the 
iconic Birkin. Prada outfit. 
Opposite page, from left: 
Fendi bag; Hermes bag; 
Chanel bag 


VIVA LA PLAID 


The autumn-winter 
season is practically 
synonymous with 
tartan. But this year, 
the Scottish style 
code is being givena 
creative revamp, for 
both womenswear and 
menswear. From Stella 
McCartney to Marni and 
Kenzo, designers are 
interpreting the classic 
pattern in a range of 
colour combinations 
on suits, coats and 


shorts, and corsets that 
are reminiscent of the 
unequivocal legacy of 
the late Dame Vivienne 
Westwood. Clockwise, 
from top left: Berluti 
shoe; Kenzo coat; 
Burberry outfit; Hermes 
tie. Opposite page, 
clockwise from left: 
Issey Miyake outfit; 
Dior hair band; Emilia 
Wickstead dress; Roger 
Vivier shoe; Chopova 
Lowena skirt 
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THE GREATEST 
OF ALL TIME 


White shirts will never 
not be a staple, but 

this season, they are 
taking the spotlight. 

Go for long and lean 
styles, reminiscent of 
the gown-like designs 
seen at Valentino. Wear 
with a sleek miniskirt 
for a boyish look, or be 
more daring, pairing a 
pinstriped style with 
boxers, as seen at Bottega 
Veneta. Valentino 
outfit. Opposite page, 
clockwise from top left: 
Alexander McQueen 
dress; Acne Studios 
earrings; Loewe bag; 
Mach & Mach heel; 
Jacquemus bag 
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SOCKIT TO "EM 


They’re divisive, but 
sock boots aren’t going 
anywhere. Designers at 
Louis Vuitton and Chanel 
have embraced the style, 
offering their own unique 
interpretations; even 
more playfully, Bottega 
Veneta’s Matthieu Blazy 
is transforming actual 
socks into shoes. There 
are so many ways to rock 
this trend; our favourite 
is to wear with a slit 

skirt and trench coat. 
Clockwise, from top left: 
La Double J boot; Chanel 
boot; Stella McCartney 
boot; Balenciaga 

boot. Opposite page, 
clockwise from top left: 
Louis Vuitton outfit; 
Bottega Veneta outfit; 
Manu Atelier outfit 
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WINTER WARMERS 


Terracotta tones and vintage- aesthetic adds visual interest. 
inspired looks are the definitive Pumpkin spice lattes are optional. 
looks in home decor this Clockwise, from top left: Hermés 
season. Darker shades give mug; Kelly Wreastler x Serax 
spaces a sense of grounding tableware collection; B&B Italia 
and boost the feeling of dining set; Diptyque candle. 


warmth, while a throwback Opposite page: Larusi rug 
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This month, 

we take a look 

at disappearing 

traditional crafts 

around the 

region, meet the 

i. Swedish Chinese 

(, artist Lap-See 
(Lam, and step 

inside beautiful 

hotels housedin ” 

heritage buildings 

across Asia 
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FEATURES | ARTS 


ASTA’S ANCIENT 


Taller celebrates the beauty and evolution of traditional arts and crafts across 
the continent By Zabrina Lo, Maritess Garcia Reyes, Koyyi Chin, Rachel Genevieve Chia and Florence Lu 


The vastness of Asia and its 
diversity of peoples mean it is a 
continent of many handicrafts. 
Many of them were developed asa 
way to reflect the ethnic and racial 
make-up, religious beliefs, natural 
environments and changing social 
conditions of a place; today, their 
practitioners are finding ways to stay 
relevant in contemporary society. 


HONG KONG: 
STITCHED WITH HEART 


A bride’s embroidered slippers 
are acrucial element of the tea 
ceremony and recessional of a 
Hong Kong Chinese wedding. 
The elaborate peony pattens 

in bright colours, sometimes 
outlined by golden threads, are the 
perfect complement to a woman's 
gold bracelets and gown on her 
wedding day. The shoes, called 
sau fa hai in Cantonese, appear at 


146 other auspicious occasions, too: at 


Chinese New Year, children will 
often wear shoes embroidered with 
similar patterns to the bridal peony 
or elaborate goldfish. 

Such shoes were not always 
accessible to the masses; in ancient 
China, they were used to indicate 
the social status of members of royal 
families. The shoes’ history can 
be traced back to China's Spring 
and Autumn period (770-476 BC), 
when the ruler, Duke Xian of Jin, 
who had defeated his neighbouring 
jurisdictions to form a unified 
nation, ordered all the ladies of his 
court to sew floral and fruit patterns 
onto their shoes to commemorate 
his victories. 

Embroidered shoes grew 
increasingly popular among the 
wealthy, with each dynasty having its 
own patterns, colours, materials and 
shoe styles. They were most popular 
in the Tang dynasty (618-907), when 
shoemakers set up shops to sell them 


to women from wealthy families. 
Those shoes were embroidered with 
geometric patterns in contrasting 
colours to indicate the wearers’ 
social status, ethnicity and gender, 
as they used to be worn by both men 
and women before the Qing dynasty. 
During the Song dynasty, women of 
rich families wore “bow shoes”. They 
were shaped like a bow with a curved 
sole to fit ladies’ bound feet and 
came ina wide variety of patterns. 
When the Republic of China 

was established in 1912, marking 

the abolition of imperial rule, 
embroidered shoes became available 
to a great segment of society, and 

the rules about the significance of 
patterns became less strict. 

“Shoes were originally made to 
protect the feet or keep them warm, 
but embroidery has added symbolic 
value to them,’ says Miru Wong, 

a 33-year-old, third-generation 
shoemaker at Sindart, one of Hong 


PHOTOGRAPHY ZED LEETS 


Kong’s last remaining embroidered 
shoe boutiques. “You can always tell 
which era the shoes are from based 
on their shapes and aesthetics.” 

Embroidered shoes were 
brought to Hong Kong in the 1940s 
by businessmen travelling from 
Shanghai. They were made available 
to the masses when shoemakers, 
including Wong’s grandfather, set 
up their own shops to sell handmade 
ready-to-wear embroidered shoes 
after working in shoe factories. 

The growing dominance of 
western culture and influences on 
the local fashion scene since the 
1970s gradually led to the decline 
of embroidered shoes. “People 
began to pair qipao dresses with 
high heels. Embroidered shoes 
were considered old school,” Wong 
says. The number of specialist 
shops naturally dwindled too: today, 
those that survive can be counted 
on one hand; they can be found 
in Sham Shui Po, Stanley, Jordan 
and North Point. Wong says some 
of these shops turn to factories 
in mainland China to lower the 
cost of mass production. “But the 
embroidery of factory-produced 
shoes doesn’t show as much texture 
as handcrafted ones.” 

To make a pair of embroidered 
shoes, the shoemaker first works on 


148 the embroidery, stitching the design 


onto a crescent-shaped piece of silk. 
Simple patterns can take as little as 
30 minutes; a complex pattern takes 
up to five hours. The different parts 
of the shoe are then stitched and 
glued together. 

Traditionally, the base fabric of 
these shoes was only black, brick red 
or bright red; there were no such 
limitations on the patterns, however. 
Each pattern has different meanings 
for different occasions. According 
to Wong, peonies represent wealth; 
their appearance on bridal shoes 
is intended to grant the couple 
a prosperous life. Dragons and 
phoenixes are auspicious mythical 
creatures also often used on bridal 
shoes to symbolise blessings for 
the newlyweds. Birds are popular: 
Mandarin ducks symbolise love; 
peacocks symbolise beauty; and 
oriental magpies are a celebration of 
the coming of spring. Goldfish, with 
their rich colours, are perceived as a 
sign of wealth. Butterflies represent 
perfection due to their symmetry. 

Those few shoemakers who 
still insist on making embroidered 
shoes by hand adapt their styles 
to contemporary buyers. Wong, 
for example, designs a variety of 
panda, cat and dog patterns for 
her shoes, and offers them as high 
heels, flats and slippers. She has 
also experimented with denim, for 


amore casual, street-style look. 
Wing Wah Shoes in Mong Kok 
experiments with Japanese brocade, 
embroidered with chrysanthemum 
and crane patterns, which are 
proving popular among younger 
generations. 

In 2017, sau fa hai caught 
international attention when New 
York fashion icon Iris Apfel snapped 
up 10 pairs at Sindart—she had come 
to Hong Kong for The Landmark's 
A Year of Wisdom campaign, which 
featured traditional heritage local 
brands including hand-painted 
porcelain factory Yuet Tung China 
Works, Chinese tea shop Gong Fu 
Teahouse and Sindart, and later 
visited the shop. 

Wong is optimistic about the 
future of her craft and its potential 
to be commercially successful again, 
but warns: “We must be innovative 
with the designs.’ She says as well 
as adding to the variety of styles 
and colours, the shoes should be 
designed in a way so that anyone 
can easily match them with modern 
outfits. “That way, they won't 
just be bridal wear.’ She has also 
been teaching public workshops. 
“Customers nowadays don’t just 
look to buy a product,” she says. 
“They are curious about the cultural 
meanings behind the patterns. I 
want to teach people this.” 
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IMAGE COURTESY OF LESLIE BITUIN-MENDIOLA 


THE PHILIPPINES: 


CARVED IN HISTORY 


The Philippines has many crafts 
to be proud of—from the inabel 
textile of the Ilocos region to 
hand-embroidered pivia fabric of 
Batangas, and from tikog and buri 
bags of Samar to the exquisite 
metalworks of the Maranao tribe. 
One that is thriving locally and 
globally is the art of duit, the 
traditional woodcarving that 
originated in the Betis district of 
Guagua, Pampanga. 

The artisans of Betis have 
practised woodcarving from 
as early as the 1600s, during 
Spanish colonisation, creating 
beautiful works to decorate the 
neighbourhood’s Santiago Apostol 
Church. “Betis is a religious town 
where woodcraft is the main 
source of livelihood,’ says Leslie 
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Bituin-Mendiola, granddaughter 
of Julian Bituin, one of the pillars 
of Pampanga's woodcarving 
industry. In 2001, “the Santiago 
Apostol Church was declared 

by the National Commission 

for Culture and the Arts asa 
National Cultural Treasure for 

its 16th-century Baroque retablo 
[devotional paintings] and carved 
wooden santos [religious statues] 
still in their original form. This is 
why Betisenos appreciate intricate 
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carving, which you can marvel at in 
the church, including the hand- 
painted ceiling that is considered 
as the Sistine Chapel of the 
Philippines.” 

Despite the centuries of practice, 
it was only in 1922 that dukit in 
Betis really took off, when Juan 
Flores, also known as Apung Juan, 
returned from his apprenticeship to 
Manila’s master sculptors Graciano 
Nepomuceno and Maximo Vicente. 
Flores went on to share his skills 
with his fellow Capampangans, 
leading to the establishment of 
workshops across the town. Flores 
was renowned as a master sculptor, 
and his most notable students 
include National Artist for Painting 
Vicente Manansala and Wilfredo 
Layug, whose ecclesiastical art has 
been recognised by the Philippines 
government and the Vatican. 


A chest with dukit 
woodcarving 


“Apung Juan Flores has given the 
Betisenos a legacy of craftsmanship 
that marked Betis as a carving 
destination. He was the one who 
did the magnificent woodworks of 
Malacafiang [Palace, the official 
presidential residence in Manila], 
including the wood chandeliers,” 
says Bituin-Mendiola. 

Although religious images 
dominated the output of the 
Betiseno craftspeople, it is their 
secular woodcarved furniture and 


figures that gained global attention. 
The international furniture trade 
flourished in the Sixties, giving 
woodcrafts made in Betis a shot 
at fame. In 1972, the Bituin family, 
led by Bituin-Mendiola's parents 
Jose and Myrna Bituin, set up what 
would become one of the most 
prominent names in Pampanga’s 
furniture industry: JB Woodcraft. 
Along with its sister brands Betis 
Crafts, More Than a Chair and 
South Sea Veneer, JB Woodcraft 
continues to supply furniture to 
showrooms, celebrity homes and 
royal residences around the world. 
Given the complexity of 
the designs, the woodcarving 
production process is tedious. The 
patterns are drawn out by hand— 
they are too intricate to be created 
digitally—then several pieces of 
wood are stuck together to form a 
block of the necessary size, before 
hand-carving commences. “Final 
assembly is done by putting all the 
parts together, including hardware,’ 
Bituin-Mendiola explains. “If 
needed, another round of hand- 
carving will occur at this stage.” The 
piece will then be painstakingly 
sanded by hand in preparation for 
finishing, which can be varnish, 
paint or a thin layer of gold leaf. 
Bituin-Mendiola says that the 
woodworking industry in the 
Philippines has slowly been losing 
artisans, not only in Pampanga but 
also in Paete, and the Mountain 
Province—two other destinations 
known for woodcraft. However, her 
family is dedicated to ensuring this 


craft survives for future generations. 


“After Mount Pinatubo [erupted 
in 1991], my mother had a project 
with the Department of Trade and 
Industry to teach carving to village 
people. It was very successful and 
produced carvers still active in the 
industry today. Iam hoping more 
projects like these can be organised, 
not only in places where carvers 
[work] but also in other provinces. 
“Tlook forward to having the next 
generation of craftsmen that can 
continue the skill of woodworking 
that has been part of our culture. 
Fortunately, many of our workers 
have stayed and become part of the 
family,” 
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MALAYSIA: IN THE SHADOWS 


Wayang kulit resonates deeply 
within the cultural tapestry of the 
Nusantara region and the Malay 
Archipelago: the timeless folk art 
of shadow puppetry originated in 
India and found its way to Malaysian 
shores over five centuries ago. The 
term wayang kulit contains dual 
meanings in Malay since, while 
kulit refers to the leather hide used 
to craft the puppets, wayang means 
both “shadow” and “imagination”. 

Traditionally, wayang kulit takes 
place in a dim open-air theatre, 
where a white cotton cloth serves as 
the illuminated screen. Positioned 
behind this screen, alongside 
the puppeteers, is the orchestra. 
The performance begins with the 
haunting melody of the serunai (an 
oboe or shawm), followed by the 
resonating beats of the gendang (a 
double-headed Malay drum), the 
gedumbak (a Malay barrel drum), the 
canning (brass percussion), the kesi 
(cymbals) and the gong, creating 
an enchanting symphony. The tok 
dalang, the principal performer 
who leads the musical ensemble 
and orchestrates the ritualistic 
aspects of the performance, serves 
as the narrator, voicing an array of 
characters and singing the stories 
enacted on screen. 

Malaysian wayang kulit has 
receded in both prominence and 
accessibility, in comparison to 
its heyday in the 19th century. 
According to James R Brandon's 
1993 work The Cambridge Guide 
to Asian Theatre, there were 
once an estimated 350 dalangs, 
or puppeteers, thriving in the 
northeastern state of Kelantan 
alone; today, as few as eight active 
troupes remain in the country. 

Despite the scarcity of detailed 
documentation and the dwindling 
numbers of master practitioners, 
grassroots initiatives have elevated 
the global presence of the craft. 
Among these are Pusaka, headed 
by founder-director Eddin Khoo 
and creative director Pauline Fan; 
Fusion Wayang Kulit (FWR), led by 
award-winning character designer 
Tintoy Chuo, art director Take Huat 
and master puppeteer Muhammad 


1s0 Dain Othman (Pak Dain), renowned 


Clockwise, from 
top left: Puppets 
inspired by Batman 
and Superman; a 
Hanuman monkey 
puppet; the FWK 
team; Pak Dain 

performing a puppet 
show; Pak Dain 


for their inventive interpretation of 
the art form; and Aswara, Malaysia's 
foremost cultural arts and heritage 
academy. 

There are four styles of 
Malaysian wayang kulit: wayang 
kelantan, wayang gedek, wayang 
purwa and wayang melayu styles, 
with the first being the most 
common. Dating potentially as 
far back as the 14th century, it 
originated in Kelantan and was 
influenced by Thailand’s Pattani 
region, so uses the Kelantanese- 
Pattani dialect. Local troupes 
present distinctive renditions of the 
stories from the Malay Ramayana, 
the sacred Hindu text, tailored to 
community preferences. 

Pak Dain is a13th-generation 
puppeteer who learnt his craft in 
the early 1980s and is dedicated 
to protecting its survival in the 
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“All we want to do is expand 
this art and share it with 

the upcoming generations, 4 
informing them about ” 
what the art is and how its 
doing now — TINTOY CHUO 
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future. In 2008, he successfully 
established Galeri Wayang Kulit 
Melayu Tradisional Kelantan, 

a gallery in northern Kelantan 
dedicated to traditional Malay 
wayang kulit, and teamed up with 
Chuo and Huat in 2012. Together, 
they have performed in Singapore, 
Thailand, China, Austria and 
Germany, and made headlines with 
works that incorporate elements of 
pop culture: namely Star Wars, DC 
superheroes and even artists such as 
Ed Sheeran. 

Despite the troupe's 
performances being considered 
unconventional, they have ensured 
that their techniques remain 
grounded in the art’s fundamental 
principles. As Chuo points out, their 
aim is not to reinvent the art but 
to ignite the present generation’s 
interest in it. “It’s not about reviving 
[the art] but taking a contemporary 
approach to wayang kulit—the 
art form is still here and alive,” 
he stresses. “All we want to do is 
expand this art and share it with the 
upcoming generations, informing 
them about what the art is and how 
it’s doing now.’ 

As our cultural traditions are 
transformed—either for better 
or for worse—by the ravages of 
time, these troupes stand resolute, 
nurturing the timeless art of wayang 
kulit. Guided by masters such as 
Pak Dain, they breathe new life 
into shadows and skins, weaving 
tales that resonate across time, 
safeguarding the cultural legacy that 
dances between light and shadow. 151 


SINGAPORE: WOVEN 
HISTORY 


In the still morning, a rattan chair, 
70cm wide and shaped like a cockle 
shell, sat on the garden patio, ready 
for the prime minister to take his 
daily cup of tea. This was the beloved 
seat that the late Lee Kuan Yew—he 
of austere dwellings at 38 Oxley 
Road—bought in the 1960s and used 
for two decades, till age necessitated 
its repair by skilled hands. 

Delicate fixes like these, on 
sentimental pieces from a simpler 
era, have formed the bulk of 
business for Chen Foon Kee, the 
74-year-old owner of Chun Mee 
Lee Rattan Furniture, ever since the 
1990s, when regional rattan imports 
plummeted and changing tastes 
tilted the scales in favour of wood, 
metal and plastic. 

But Singapore's earliest years of 
nation-building were the heyday 
for household pieces woven from 
stems of the vine-like Southeast 
Asian palm, abundantly available 
at the time, making shell chairs like 
Lee’sa staple in every flat. “Fora 
rattan craftsman to be considered 
skilled, their products must be 
comfortable,” Chen tells Tatler. “A 
chair, for example, is beautiful only 
ifit’s ergonomic. Can a customer 
sit in it for hours without fatigue? 
The shape should be balanced and 
proportionate, aligning perfectly 
with the contours of the body’ 

Chen is one of a handful of 
artisans on the island still capable 
of traditional rattan work; another 
is Goh Kiok Seng of Hak Sheng & 
Co. There is also a smattering of 
firms that still hawk rattan goods 
made in neighbouring countries— 
vestiges of an era of craftsmanship 
that flourished in 1960s and 1970s 
Singapore, as rattan flowed from 
Malaysia and Indonesia through 
Singapore's port to the world. 

It was in these decades that 
the young Chen shadowed and 
watched his father at work as the 
elder Hakka man honed his craft 
alongside other emerging artisans in 
rattan frame-making, weaving and 
colouring. These craftsmen came 
from every community—Malay, 
Indian and Chinese. Little English 


152 literature exists on the intricacies 


of rattan-weaving in Singapore. 
Experts simply showed apprentices 
how to structure thick frames and 
create sturdy nets over the course 

of several years, according toa 
craftsman’s account recorded in 
Singapore's National Archives. 

The lack of formal instruction 
made things tricky for product 
designer Ng Si Ying when she 
embarked on a mission to elevate 
the material into an artistic 
medium in 2017. Curious about the 
“forgotten” native plant, the fine arts 
graduate sought to push it beyond 
formulaic designs that had remained 
unchanged for eons, making her a 
disruptive anomaly in a sunset trade. 

“I want [rattan to be] a material 
that finds its place not only in the 
household kitchen, but also within 
the gallery,’ says 30-year-old Ng. “To 
know what can be done with rattan 
today requires that we look into the 
weaving techniques—some of them 
forgotten—that have gracefully 
endured for thousands of years.” 

She is intent on uncovering 
hundreds of new ways that strands 
of rattan can be interlaced, knotted 
and twisted to architectural effect 
in jewellery, ceramics, umbrella 


Clockwise, from 
top left: A rattan 
chair; Ng Si Ying 
and her tools; 
rattan products 
in the making; Ng 
and her works 
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handles, AirPod cases—and, in 
one unusual instance, a sling fora 
toy puffin, exhibited in London’s 
Victoria and Albert Museum as 
part ofa larger show. “I am inclined 
to believe that there is a shifting 
perspective: that more people 
are looking at rattan as a versatile 
material with undiscovered 
potential, and less as it being just 
a product,’ she says. “I hope to 
examine the alternative roles in life 
that rattan could potentially fulfil.” 
There are signs rattan is back in 
vogue, buoyed by a wave of trendy 
bohemian interiors in the west, 
heavy on handcrafted textures and 
tropical influence. Back home, 
buyers swept up Singapore fashion 


label Ong Shunmugam’s entire 
stock ofa modern take on rattan 
chairs. Meanwhile, interior design 
firms are hot for woven rattan 
cabinets, observes Rattan Capital 
boss Aw Hong Hui. In 2011, the 
36-year-old, second-generation 
owner relaunched his father’s rattan 
furniture import business, which 
had been shuttered in the 90s, and 
now manufactures from Indonesia 
and ships globally, furnishing hotels 
in Java and the Kate Spade store in 
The Shoppes at Marina Bay Sands. 

“Rattan is beginning to become 
esteemed in the market. Younger 
folk don’t know about it, so it’s new— 
special to them,” he says. “Rattan 
has been part of our life since before 
the independence of Singapore; it’s 
just that as we get more modernised, 
people are not familiar with their 
own culture.” 

Despite his age, Chen, too, is 
trying something new: last year, he 
knitted a whimsical, lifesize nest for 
the Singapore Garden Festival. But 
despite the promising exploration of 
where rattan weaving can go, he is 
gently pessimistic about the future, 
having witnessed the industry's 
drawn-out demise. “Rattan has 
sentimental value, and customers 
still like it,” he acknowledges. “But 
weaving skills are in decline. Ifyou 
want to buy rattan furniture, you 
can import it. As for locally made 
things, there aren’t any any more.’ 


TAIWAN: 

WEAVING STORIES 

The ancient red, patterned 
fabrics of the Atayal people, one 
of Taiwan’s 16 indigenous ethnic 
groups, attracted international 
attention recently in the fashion 
world when Taiwanese fashion 


designer Chiahung Su collaborated 


with artist and Atayal craftsman 
Yuma Taru on a collection of 
modern designs made using the 
group’s traditional hand-woven 
fabrics. 

The Atayal craft of weaving is 
known for its simple geometric 
patterns that represent the natural 
environment—and particularly the 
rivers—in which the people lived. 
Weaving is an integral part of the 
Atayal people's spiritual practice: 
only those who learn to weave 
well can cross the hongu utux, or 
“bridge of the spirits’, to the other 
side, where all the ancestors live in 
the afterlife. As the Atayal didn’t 
have a written language, weaving 
patterns into fabric became a way 
of storytelling, notetaking and 
documentation. Dots symbolise 
millet; lines represent rivers; 
the zigzag pattern portrays the 
mountains; and diamonds are the 
eyes of their ancestors. 

The dyeing method used to 
create the fabric’s easily recognised 
black, red and white is also 
noteworthy. It starts with obtaining 
fibres from the ramie, a plant from 
the nettle family, which are then 
dried, bleached to create threads, 
and dyed with pigments obtained 
from other native plants, such 
tremas, Formosa snowbells and 
tabutabus. 

Other indigenous ethnic groups 
have their own unique textile 
patterns and techniques, and assign 
specific significance to the craft. 
For instance, for the Seediq people 
believe that only a woman with good 
weaving skills—so that she can make 
clothes for her family, and baby 
slings and blankets—is eligible for 
marriage and to bear children. It 
also affects how her people perceive 
her personal values, relationships 
and social prestige. 

Weaving isn’t a popular career 
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Clockwise, from top 
left: Traditional Atayal 
weaving; the pattern of 
the eyes of the Atayal 
people’s ancestors; a 
model wearing Atayal 
fabric; a design by 
Chiahung Su; the 
diamond pattern on the 
blazer lining represents 
the eyes of the Atayal 
people’s ancestors 
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contemporary Taiwan, and has, 
over the past century, gradually 
become a sunset skill. In the 

past few decades, there has been 
something of a revival movement 
of traditional Taiwanese arts and 
crafts by members of a number of 
ethnic groups who are now in their 
seventies and eighties. They have 
been honoured by Taiwan’s Bureau 
of Cultural Heritage, Ministry of 
Culture as “top traditional arts and 
cultural heritage preservationists’, 
or, more commonly, “Taiwan's living 
treasures’, for their efforts to keep 
the traditional skills of weaving and 
embroidery alive. 

These preservationists pass 
down their skills to craftsmen who 
are interested to learn the art, 
regardless of their gender—this 
used to be the sole preserve of 
women—or membership of a 
particular ethnic group. It takes 
most four or five years to pick up 
the skill and decades to perfect 
it. The production of these 
handwoven fabrics is thus very 
slow; add to this the fact that the 
finished products are mostly used 
for traditional garments rather 
than being sold, due to the high 
production costs, and it is clear that 
this is not the solution to bringing 
more attention to the craft. Any 
pieces created by artisans whose 
names are known are usually sold to 
collectors as art. 

But fashion designers like Su 
could play an important role in 
shining a light on the artform. 

As well as his ongoing work 
incorporating the fabrics into 

his designs, he collaborated with 
Taru to set up Lihang Workshop, 
a studio established in the hope 
of both preserving the Atayals’ art 
and improving their livelihood 
by producing and selling their 
products. 

Su says: “[Taru and I] preserve 
the culture of ethnic minorities, 
disappearing historical stories and 
the lost craftsmanship through 
the medium of fashion, so that the 
international community will know 
there are diverse ethnic groups in 
Taiwan and that effort is being made 
to pass their cultures on to the next 
generation.” 
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here's a term which describes feeling 
nostalgia for a time you never knew: 
anemoia. It can creep upon you while 
watching old films, listening to elder 
family members recant tales of their 
youth, or walking around ancient 
monuments and historical sites that 
have endured for centuries. 

A growing crop of content creators around the world, 
particularly in South Asia, are capturing this wistful, 
wonder-inducing feeling on their social media feeds. 
Running a spectrum of colours, from muted pastels to 
more intense, vibrant hues, Maroof Umar’s Instagram is 
asensory overload in the best way. Images and videos of 
intricate carvings and motifs, old monuments, delicate, 
almost-ruined architectural elements, local delicacies 
and luxe interiors filled with textiles and tapestries 
appear accompanied by captions that detail lesser-known 
facts and little-documented histories. The page is a 
celebration of his hometown, Lucknow, in the northern 
Indian state of Uttar Pradesh, and its surroundings. 

If Umar’s 304,000 (and counting) followers are 
anything to go by, the desire for meaningful content that 
resonates aesthetically, intellectually and emotionally is 

158 alive and well. Take, for example, one of his most popular 
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From left: Bilhera 
Palace in Uttar 
Pradesh; the hammam 
inside Begum Samru’s 
Maratha Palace; Jauhari 
Temple, the Jain temple 
of the Jewellers in 
Chandni Chowk, Delhi 


posts—and a personal favourite: a reel about the breads 

of the city. Fresh and fluffy, thin and crispy, the breads in 
the video racked up 3.5 million views. The video captured 
the diverse range of breads found in Lucknow, traditional 
techniques used to make them and how they came to 

be. In doing so, the video's combination of narrative and 
vintage tunes instantly brings some viewers back to their 
childhood and allows others to imagine their parents’ or 
grandparents’ younger days. 

Umar began his page during the pandemic, as did 
many other people who started accounts with similar 
content. While stuck in lockdown, the inability to visit 
even the most commonly frequented places affected 
many. “People [even] missed going to shopping malls; 
but to me they all look the same: the same facade, 
same vibe, same shopping experience. It doesn't 
matter if you're in Delhi, Lucknow or Dubai,’ he says. 
“Monuments aren't like that, though: they have character. 

“Every motif, pattern, architectural style: it’s different 
on every monument. I wanted to do something to 
highlight those unique aspects,’ Umar says. Indeed, 
the images and footage he shares capture the nuance, 
detail and stories behind the layered histories of these 
monuments, providing a break from flashy, repetitive 
viral Tik Tok videos, ads masked as tutorials, and other 
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superficial content that has come to define much of our 
social media consumption. 

Whether symptomatic of a tendency to romanticise 
the past and project a wistful yearning for seemingly 
simpler times, or a way to cope with the upheaval of 
our current circumstances, many of us are holding on 
more tightly than ever to memories and indulging in the 
act of reminiscing. And nostalgia—whether for times 
we lived through or have only heard about—seems to 
be dominating cultural trends, from fashion brands 
reviving their 1990s and 2000s products, to the rise and 
advocacy of vintage fashion and furniture, to digital 
content creation and marketing that draw on childhood 
memories. 

One of the most popular posts from content creator 
Umair Shah, whose full-time job is in lifestyle and fashion 
brand marketing, was that of his grandma's paan daan—a 
traditional box for storing the ingredients to make paan, 
an Indian mouth sweetener, freshener, and digestive 
made from betel leaves wrapped around dried fruit, rose, 
and sometimes tobacco. It used to be common practice 
to artfully make a paan and then chew it after a meal; 
however, it’s now a waning tradition, albeit a popular and 
well remembered one. “As soon as I posted a picture of it 
[his grandmother's paan daan], everyone messaged me 


about their own grandmas paan daan,’ says Shah of the 
object’s sentimental symbolism. 

It’s notjust travelling down memory lane, but the lack 
of travel and wanderlust that played in a part in inspiring 
the uptick of interest in aesthetically curated pages 
that revive history. The pandemic provided many of us 
with an opportunity to rediscover our hometowns and 
surroundings, keeping the spark of discovery alive—or 
even igniting it for the first time. Shah initially started 
his Instagram page, Sikkawala (which translates to “the 
coin man”), as a way to document his pre-2020 travel, 
but it quickly turned into a platform to celebrate lesser- 
known local heritage sites and buildings. “The best way 
to travel is domestic tourism,” Delhi-based Shah says. 
“India as a country is so rich with heritage; why would 
you neglect it?” 

Shah’s interest in history began when he started 
collecting commemorative and Mughal-era coins when 
he was five years old, which continued through his 
teenage years. During the pandemic, he further indulged 
that interest by exploring Delhi and surrounding areas, 
such as the city of Meerut in western Uttar Pradesh, 
where he stumbled across many sites he was completely 
unaware existed. One example is the 18th-century 
palace occupied by Begum Samru, a woman known as 
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Above: The process 
of making chikankari 
involves detailed 
embroidery and 
woodblock printing. 
Below: The breads of 
Lucknow 
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The nostalgia-evoking 
paan daan, found in 
many households, 
holds the ingredients 


for making paan—a 
time-honoured after- 
dinner tradition 


Darzi’s imambara; 
Inside the Sikkar 
Haveli in Jaipur; the gol 
kamra or round room 
of Lucknow’s Kakori 


India’s only Catholic leader, who ruled the principality 66 . 
of Sardhana after the death of her husband, a European Hi Sto [ wh eth ec [ 
mercenary. The palace, which is now a functioning \, 
seminary, contains unique features including a hammam, 
and an execution room directly adjacent to the main : 
chamber. Perhaps because it functions as a seminary If ad 80 QO QO [ 
rather than a marketed historical site for tourists, its 
historical relevance remains relatively unknown, even for 
ahistory buff like Shah. “It was such an interesting and b aya Wa 1) ake S 
unexpected encounter because people don’t know or talk Vy, 
about it,” he says. “But it’s good to know your own local 
history outside what history books teach you.” 
Soon after creating his page, Shah began giving guided p eC O p c CO nf eC C ; 
heritage tours at the weekend, sharing the little-known 
stories of monuments and sites he'd discovered. “I geta ? e 
lot of feedback, from people who never enjoyed history eC Ke C alTyl 1) g 


classes, that they like it when they see history from the 
perspective of a normal person, from someone living in 


the 18th or 19th century, who wasn't necessarily a well- h | y 
known historical figure.” eC S AMC C2ACI c S 5 


Another example is the tomb of Emperor Akbar, 
the foster brother of the most celebrated Mughal-era 


e 
ruler, which was turned into a summer house in the S ain eC ki 1) | S of 


19th century by a Brit who had bought it. He eventually 
turned it into a bed and breakfast—Delhi’s first—and 
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found: traditional customs and crafts, and particularly 
those whose practice is declining, are also important 
souvenirs of times past. Umar recently shared footage of 
artisans known as bone carvers, who carve artwork out of 
bones. He also discovered stucco work—it’s “nothing like 
any other stucco work I’ve seen before’—on an imambara, 
or congregation hall for Shia Muslims, in Khairabad, 
atown 70km outside Lucknow. The monument was 
built for a nawab, or nobleman, by his tailor, known as 
Makka Darzi. “It’s dilapidated though,” says Umar of the 
structure and its distinctive stucco work. “It falls offifno 
one takes care of it” 

Another craft Umar hopes to protect through his 
work is chikankari, an elegant form of embroidery 
for which Lucknow is renowned. Umar made a video 
breaking down the processes involved in making it, from 
cutting the fabric to block making to block printing, 
right through to embroidery. The feedback he received 
was largely of surprise reactions and from people who 
expressed they would no longer bargain down the prices 
of these pieces. “It’s interesting how they [the Instagram 
posts change people's perspective,’ Umar observes. 
“They realise that how much time, art, effort and [how 
many] hands were involved in making a piece of work.” 

What both men provide is a reminder to slow down 
and appreciate the craft, skill and time required to create 
things that last, in stark contrast to the majority of social 
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media content, which is fleeting and often frazzling. 
Umar asks: “Ifyou see something that really fast, flashy, 
and changing every second, how can you focus on the 
actual object of the post? In that space [social media], if 
you get to see something that is slow-paced, that makes 
you stop and actually click on the caption and read it, then 
you might actually get some value out of it”” 

Shah similarly believes that people seek accounts like 
his—that cultivate retrospective nostalgia—in reaction to 
stressful lifestyles and “things being generally messed up” 
in the world. “A lot of things that people are romanticising 
right now are very anti-capitalistic. And given a choice”— 
ifit weren't necessary to earn money to live—“humans 
tend to choose things which are more anti-capitalist.’ 

Shah’s biggest takeaway from starting his page has 
been the realisation that he can serve as a voice for lost 
histories, and sharing these stories and memories can 
help forge connections. He recalls a time he once posted 
about a small estate in Faruknagar, an hour away from 
Delhi, which had belonged to a nawab from Balochistan, 
a region which today is split between Pakistan, Iran and 
Afghanistan. Balochi people on Instagram messaged to 
thank him for sharing their stories, and for revealing the 
layered and diverse history that spans present-day South 
Asia. “History, whether in a good way or bad way, makes 
people connect,’ Shah reflects. “We're carrying the same 
legacies, the same kind of stories.’ 
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Lap-see Lam is one of three artists selected to represent the Nordic 
Pavilion at the 60th Venice Biennale in 2024. She tells 7a¢/er how she 
combines ancient mythology, allegorical tales, personal history and 

es Modern references to here generational loss By Aaina Bhargava 
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dragon, asunken ghost ship, twins girls 
separated at birth, a floating restaurant 
transformed into a haunted amusement 
park; the motifs present in Chinese Swedish 
artist Lap-see Lam’s art have the makings of 
an epic, mildly twisted fairytale. 

Her latest fable takes the form of an immersive 
animated film, Tales of the Altersea. The film has 
captivated audiences this year in Frankfurt, New York, 
and Helsinki, where it’s been on view at the exhibition of 
the same name at contemporary art institute Portikus, 
the Swiss Institute and Kiasma, respectively, while a 
prequel iteration to the work is currently on view in 
Berlin’s Galerie Nordenhake. 

Many artists see themselves as storytellers, but Lam 
uses stories to tell stories. An important distinguishing 
element of her work is how she blends her personal, 
diasporic experience with historical narratives and 
evokes a universally resonant contemporary sentiment: 
navigating memory and coping with generational loss. 
“T’m trying to create a world in which the potential ofa 
space exists—a space that is inhabited by memories, lost 
worlds and lost stories.” 


Above: A scene 
from artist Lap- 
see Lam's Tales 
of the Altersea 
(2023), installed 
at Swiss Institute. 
Right: Lam 
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This combination holds true for Tales of the Altersea 
which was sparked by a real-life story. In 1991, a 
restaurant entrepreneur named Johan Wang bought the 
Floating Restaurant Sea Palace, a three-storey floating 
Chinese restaurant resembling a traditional imperial 
structure in the shape of a dragon, from Shanghai to 
Europe, docking at different cities along the way, in the 
hope that it would attract customers and make a profit. 

It did not. Defunct, the vessel was docked in the Swedish 
city of Gothenburg, where it remained for 27 years, 
ironically in a harbour called the Quay of Dreams. 

In 2018, Lam was staring out of the window of a3D 
scanning lab at Stockholm’s Royal Institute of Art when 
she noticed a peculiar structure. Wang had brought 
the ship to Stockholm, where it was transformed into 
a haunted funhouse in the city’s amusement park, 
Grona Lund, for Halloween. However, in the visual 
promotional material for the event, some alterations 


were made. “It was appropriated in a strange way,’ says 
Lam, who found the existence of the vessel and its failed 
history both disturbing and fascinating. “It’s basically in 
the shape of the dragon, but for the promotional trailer 
they animated it into a sinister one and used it as the 
backdrop,’ She adds that the actual ship was missing a 
tail anda head. 

Later, she found out that, after signing the contract 
to sell the ship, Wang had cut off the tail and head 
because the buyers had misrepresented the dragon’s 
symbolism and presented it as an evil creature, as it is 
often depicted in western folklore. “It was interesting 
to me that [Wang] chose to do that; the act of removing 
the symbol really said something about that cultural 
misinterpretation or mistranslation that took place.” All 
that was left was the “belly” of the ship, which is symbolic 
of that “space” she aims to create in the film projected 
across eight channels that is Tales of the Altersea. 

Asa member of the Chinese diaspora, Lam has been 


“Looking at the 
image of amemory 
something that has 


accustomed to dealing with, experiencing and observing 
cultural miscommunications. Her preoccupation with 
preserving and documenting cultural practices that 

are often lost in translation, and through generational 
shifts, began in 2014 when her parents had to shut 

down a branch of Choy’s Garden, a branch of the 
original Chinese restaurant, Bamboo Garden, that her 
grandmother opened in the Sixties when she emigrated 
to Sweden from Hong Kong, via the UK. Choy was Lam's 
grandmother's maternal last name, and the artist spent 

a large part of her childhood in that particular branch, 
which was run by her aunt and uncle. “I basically lived 
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material made me think about the 
fading away, like a shipwreck or 
been burnt with traces from a lire 


2, 


Scenes from Tales of 
the Altersea (2023) 

featuring the Lo Ting 
and twin girls, among 
other characters 


in that Chinese restaurant my whole life, and when they 
decided to sell the restaurant, it was like something 
sparked in me. I had this urge to document the space’ 
Lam used 3D laser technology to scan and print 
objects, furniture and general decor from the restaurant, 
as well as from other Chinese eateries around Sweden. 
“T had this utopian idea of a machine being the perfect 
tool to scan something spatially,’ the artist says, noting 
the irony in using advanced technology to preserve old 
memories. The urgency to document other spaces in 
Sweden significant or representative of the Chinese—and 
specifically Cantonese—community there was twofold 


for Lam. One was, of course, personal, a way of holding 
on to her family’s legacy. The other was to preserve and 
uphold the disappearing mementos of the heritage of 
immigrants. While the initial immigrant generation's 
priority was survival, that of subsequent ones was to 
thrive; they also have the freedom to indulge in nostalgia. 
As Lam explains, “Even though I was brought up in this 
environment of a Chinese restaurant, I’ve never felt the 
burden to make that business work.” 

Charting the spaces resulted in a collection of opaque, 
white, distorted versions of objects—chairs, tables, 
vases—with a haunted, ghost-like quality to them, which 
to Lam resembled the sentiment she was trying to 
define: the fragmented and imperfect nature of memory. 
“A lot of the times what you are holding on to just doesn’t 
exist any more,’ says Lam. “It’s a memory, and memories 
are subjective and glitchy.’ The sculptures were put 
together to compose Phantom Banquet (2019-20), an 
installation often exhibited against a black backdrop 
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and which formed an almost eerie replica of an old 
restaurant, evoking memories of the past and waning 
traditions which may soon cease to exist. “Looking 

at [the material] made me think about the image of a 
memory fading away, or like a shipwreck or something 
that has been burnt with traces from a fire” 


As an artist, it was important for Lam that these 
characteristics were reflected in the materials. “It 
[loss] mirrors itselfin the materials, and in ideas of 
how language moved from one space or one culture 
to another,’ Lam says. “It’s the same way how the [Sea 
Palace] dragon lost its meaning, from being seen as a 
protective and auspicious to something demonic’ In 
highlighting and playing with the sometimes polarising 
differences between western/Scandinavian and Chinese 
cultures, Lam harnesses the challenge of depicting and 
living with both. 

In Tales of the Altersea, Lam unearths a lesser-known 
connection between Sweden and China, and uses the 
trajectory of the Sea Palace to illuminate the impact 
of a historical trade route between the two countries. 
Gothenburg was an important 18th-century port which 
received many goods exported from China. That time 
saw the advent of chinoiserie, a popular European 
design trend in the 17th and 18th centuries that reflected 
East Asian and “oriental” motifs. Like Lam’s family 
restaurant, the Sea Palace had furniture and decor 


1s8_ typically found in Chinese restaurants abroad, which 


“\ lot of the 


times what you 
are holding on 
to just doesnt 
exist any more 
... Memories 
are subjective 
and glitchy” 
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From left: Lam’s 
Phantom Banquet 
(2020) at Galerie 
Nordenhake, 
Stockholm; 
installation view of 
Lam’s Dreamers’ 
Quay, Dreamers’ Key’, 
(2022) at Bonniers 
Konsthall, Stockholm 


has very much been the result of catering to the western 
perspective on Asia, and making Asian—and in this case, 
specifically Chinese— culture “palatable” for the west. 

Lam plays on this common immigrant practice and 
incorporates chinoiserie-inspired motifs into the setting 
of the Tales of the Altersea. She also drew from the idea 
of ombre chinois, the French name given to Chinese 
shadow puppetry, and incorporates shadow-play and 
puppetry in the film, which adds to the work's mystical, 
fairytale-like aesthetic. For instance, the aforementioned 
twin girls, who were separated at birth and swim down 
to the shipwreck, are depicted with strings attached 
to them, with only their silhouettes visible, as with 
those of the other characters in the animation. On their 
journey, they encounter monsters inspired by those 
used in Grona Lund’s haunted house. Among those are 
zombies, ghosts, witches and even an octopus who work 
in conjunction with an evil force called “hunger”, which 
capsized the ship and is known to eat children. The site 
of the shipwreck is called the Intestinal Bay, which for 
Lam serves as the “belly of hunger”, and alludes to Wang 
keeping only the midsection of his ship. 

The twins also encounter characters from Cantonese 
mythology and history; most notably the Lo Ting, which 
serves as narrator for the tale. The mythological human- 
fish hybrid has come to not only represent the cultural 
hybridity assumed by members of the Chinese diaspora, 
but also a duality Hongkongers feel in describing their 


identity. At the end of the film, the twins reunite ina 
hybrid form, with one as the dragon's head and the other 
as its tail, not unlike the way the Lo Ting is seen as a 
resurrection symbol, according to folklore. 

For her latest and most prestigious exhibition, Lam 
draws on her Cantonese heritage once again, as well her 
interest in diaspora and the idea of cultural preservation, 
to make a work inspired by Cantonese opera. The artist 
will be representing the Nordic Pavilion at the 60th 
Venice Biennale next year from April 20 to November 
24, alongside Finland’s Kholod Hawash and Chinese 
Norwegian composer Tze Yeung Ho. The pavilion 
will be put together by Swedish curator Asrin Haidari 
and showcase a gestamtkunstwerk, a work composed 
of multiple art forms, as well as an experimental music 
installation and performance. 

Lam is to going devise the framework of this 
gestamtkunstwerk and in doing so will employ the 
storytelling roots of her practice, which reclaim cultural 
ownership of “exoticised” practices and tropes, and 
present a new interpretation of these pre-existing 
narratives. 

She says she centred the work around Cantonese 
opera as a “way to stay connected to my heritage”. The 
new work will continue to build on themes present in her 
previous works, in which she “tries to find and create a 
purpose within the memories that are about to fade away”, 
and in doing so, gives history a renewed meaning. 
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| | | | \| | CHEONG FATT TZE MANSION 
Penang, Malaysia 
Crazy Rich Asians is full of 


memorable moments that take 


place in incredible settings, but the 
most unforgettable scene might 

be the crucial mahjong showdown 
between Eleanor Young (Michelle 
Yeoh) and Rachel Chu (Constance 
Wu). Considered by director Jon M 
Chu as the most important scene 


in the (Singapore-set) film—one 
that doesn’t appear in Kevin Kwan's 


From a per sonal tropical hideaway | ovingl y book—it needed an exceptional 
setting: the courtyard of the Cheong 

crafted by a Sri Lankan architecture legend a ae ee 
to an old ryote: turned boutique hotel, Penang. 

h : h f Built in the late 19th century 
these properties are more than a room tor aoe honie for wesen Cheong 

io" . # Fatt Tze, the Blue Mansion, as 

a night but a stylish portal to the past Se onan a 
By Rissa Castaneda distinct hue of its lime-plastered 


walls, has appeared on the silver 
screen multiple times. The ornate 
townhouse, now an 18-room 
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Clockwise, from left: 
A look at the Cheong Fatt 
Tze Mansion’s Han Suites, 
which are located at the 
front of the property; 
inside one of the suites; 
an elegant bathroom 
featuring a clawfoot 
bathtub 
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boutique hotel, stands out for 
juxtaposing eastern and western Hi 
elements: Scottish cast-iron balusters 
meet Cantonese timber lattices, 

and Chinese calligraphy art is set 
against trompe loeil timber beams. 
It’s also an excellent example of 
conservation work done right: from 
the terracotta floor tiles to the timber 
used throughout, everything in this 
century-old mansion is faithful to 

its roots. The six-year restoration 
period of the Grade I Heritage 
Building saw conservationists 
replacing unrepairable details 

with local materials applied using 
traditional methods. Each room, be 

it the ground-floor Ming Collection 
rooms with easy access to the pool or 
the more spacious Tang Suites with a 
Jacuzzi, features furniture or fixtures 
from the time of the Blue House's 
creation, with memorabilia from 
Cheong’s own collection peppered 
throughout the building. 
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TRUNK HOUSE 


Tokyo, Japan 

Imagine a hotel with only one room 
and where all resources are devoted 
to you, its sole guest. This is what 
awaits at Trunk House, a sister 
property of Tokyo's most popular 
boutique hotel, Trunk in Shibuya. 
Located in Kagurazaka—a district 
nicknamed Little Kyoto because of 
its winding streets and proliferation 
of historic buildings—Trunk House 
took over an old ryotei, a restaurant 
that only accepts diners by referral, 
that also once served as a geisha 
dancing school. 

The 70-year-old structure was 
restored by Trunk Atelier, the hotel 
brand’s in-house designers, and 
local design practice Tripster with 
the goal of crafting a “creative salon”. 
The space is minimalist, yet feels 
like a home, with a well-stocked 
kitchen, a long oak dining table 
looking onto a pocket courtyard 
anda spacious bathroom fitted 


with a hinoki ofuro, or traditional 
cypress bathtub. A stay comes with 
a personal butler, dressed in Yohji 
Yamamoto, no less, and a kitchen 
team that cooks Michelin-worthy 
kaiseki dinners but can also whip up 
a delicious bowl of ramen if that’s 
what youre craving. Eagle-eyed art 
and design connoisseurs will spot 
plenty of cool pieces, including 
Stephen Kenn tan leather sofas 

in the living room anda geisha- 
inspired artwork by American artist 
Alex Dodge hanging above the 
spartan bed. Although every space 
features covetable objets dart, if 
guests remember only one room, it 
will probably be the secret karaoke 
bar hidden behind soundproof 
doors disguised as a wall. Tokyo's 
tiniest karaoke-slash-disco is the 
place to enjoy a whiskey highball 
and sing your heart out. And you'll 
be in good company: if you look at 
the doodles on the walls, artist Kaws 
left his mark. 


Clockwise, from top: The exteriors of 
Raffles; a view of the Raffles’ opulent 
interiors; the Jacqueline Kennedy Suite 
at Raffles; inside Trunk House; a shot 
of a tranquil space at Trunk House; the 
exteriors of the Japanese hotel 
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RAFFLES HOTEL LE ROYAL 
Phnom Penh, Cambodia 

Almost exactly 100 years ago, 
French architect and head of the 
Indochina Architecture and Town 
Planning Service Ernest Hébrard 
drafted an urban masterplan for 
Phnom Penh. It included a 55-room 
hotel like no other, Hotel Le 

Royal, which opened in 1929. The 
captivating structure stands tall—it 
was the tallest building in Phnom 
Penh when it opened—in the city’s 
European Quarter, cleverly oriented 


towards the city’s famous temple 
Wat Phnom in the distance and with 
a commanding tree-lined avenue 
directly in front. 

Today, the building houses 
Raffles Hotel Le Royal. 

At its height, the hotel was 
the playground for Cambodian 
elite and foreign A-listers alike: 
former US First Lady Jacqueline 
Kennedy, French statesman Charles 
de Gaulle, English playwright 
Somerset Maugham and French 
novelist Andre Malraux all stayed 
here and inspired the property's 
four personality suites. In the late 
1990s, the Raffles Group began 
a painstaking and much-needed 
restoration. With many of the 
building’s original details lost during 
the Khmer Rouge regime, architect 


Koh Say Wee had to recreate 
the design based on historical 
notes and through “architectural 
layering” —the process of stripping 
away unnecessary modifications. 
From the soaring lobby to each 

of the 175 rooms, the bright, airy 
spaces are packed with colonial 
charm and speak of the property’s 
distinguished history. It’s a great 
starting point for experiencing the 
city’s exciting F&B scene. Taste 
ancient Khmer cuisine passed down 
by the decree of the Royal Palace at 
Restaurant Le Royal or take a sip 
of Seekers, the Cambodian small- 
batch gin inspired by the Mekong, 
at the Elephant Bar, a well-loved 
watering hole stocking more 

than 110 gins—one of the biggest 
collections in Asia. 
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LUNUGANGA ESTATE 
Bentota, Sri Lanka 

Explore vast tea plantations in 
Nuwara Eliya, track leopards in Yala 
National Park, or climb Sigiriya’s 
steep rock face—Sri Lanka has 

alot in store for travellers of all 
stripes. Some, however, embark on 
a particular pilgrimage: a journey 
of the teardrop-shaped island 
following the footsteps of legendary 
Sri Lankan architect Geoffrey 
Bawa. Known as the father of 
tropical modernism, Bawa crafted 


4 alasting design language marrying 


modernist architectural elements 
and traditional Sri Lankan building 
approach and materials, and his 
influence resonates to this day. 

You can’t get any closer to Bawa's 
life and legacy than in Lunuganga 
Estate, his beloved country home 
in Bentota, a coastal town in the 
southwest. Bawa was enamoured 
with the site, a former rubber 
plantation, and sought to connect it 
with the salt-water Lake Dedduwa 
after which Lunuganga is named 
after (it means “salty lake” in 
Sinhalese). Built with equal parts 


vision and passion, Bawa was said to 
have continuously shaped the house 
and the garden until his death in 
2003. At the heart of Lunuganga is 
the lush 12-acre garden, a masterpiece 
of sprezzatura inspired by the 
architect’s time in Italy. The hotel 
has only ten rooms, but it’s worth 
splurging on Bawa's private quarters, 
which only opened to guests earlier 
this year. The simple décor, private 
courtyard and outdoor plunge pool 
exude an unbelievable sense of calm; 
no wonder Bawa chose to spend four 
decades of his life here. 


—< 


From top: Villa Samadhi’s exteriors; the 
bar and library space; the Sarang roon. 
Opposite page, clockwise from top: The 
Lunuganga Estate’s Garden Room; the 
pool; the Gallery Studio 
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VILLA SAMADHI 


Singapore 
Most people would describe 
Singapore as a futuristic city 
studded with greenery, but equally 
quintessential are the colourful 
shophouses and elegant black-and- 
white buildings clustered amid the 
towering glass skyscrapers. One of 
the best-preserved examples of the 
latter is Villa Samadhi, a boutique 
hotel set in a 1920s black-and- 
white house nestled in the serene 
Labrador Nature Reserve. 

The beautiful building was 
formerly the quarters of the British 
Army’s artillery garrison; it was 
left in a state of disrepair until 
the Samadhi Retreats group took 
over, opening the hotel in 2017. 
Carefully restored over three 
years, it offers a rare chance to 
stay in an architectural gem, as 
most black-and-whites are private 
homes or used as ambassadorial 
or government premises. Each of 
the 20 bedrooms has a different 
look and layout but a commitment 
to authenticity and sustainability 
underpins all design: the group's 
CEO Federico Asaro himself helped 
source the tiles, timber and roofing 
to ensure an honest rendition of 
this unique colonial style. Even the 
furniture is either antique finds 
or custom-made from teak aged 
from 40 to 80 years old from Laos 
and Myanmar. Staying at Villa 
Samadhi not only offers a peek into 
Singapore's history but also provides 
a different perspective of the Lion 
City—an experience of life in the 
slow lane despite being in one of the 
world’s most dynamic cities. 
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Now in its [8th 
year of operation, 
Amber has long 
served as a training 
ground of sorts 

for the world’s 
best chefs. In the 
wake of a 16-hands 
dinner bringing 
together the 
restaurant's global 
alumni, culinary 
director Richard 
Ekkebus reflects 
on the secrets of 
his approach to 
nurturing talent 


By Gavin Yeung 
Photography by Zed Leets 


“T cannot go to any restaurant in the 
city where there isn’t somebody that 
used to work in Amber. I cannot go 
incognito in Hong Kong,” Richard 
Ekkebus proudly declares. And for 
good reason: the culinary director 
of the Landmark Mandarin Oriental 
has, over an impressive 18-year 
span, steered the food and beverage 
programme of the luxury hotel 
towards becoming one of the most 
formidable restaurant portfolios in 
the city, with Amber, the forward- 
thinking French fine-dining flagship 
restaurant, as its crown jewel. 
Indeed, for the sheer number 
of progenies that have trained and 
“graduated” from the school of 
Ekkebus, Amber can be counted 
in the same breath as other lauded 
incubators of culinary talent from 


around the world, such as Per Se 
and Eleven Madison Park in New 
York, London’s The Ledbury and 
Le Gavroche, and French temples 
of haute cuisine like L’Arpége and 
Maison Troisgros. 

“We were never trying to fit the 
mould of French restaurants,’ says 
Ekkebus. “And that has attracted 
a particular type of people, in my 
opinion; people that want to be 
able to think for themselves and 
to understand within Amber how 
that works.’ 

The restaurant is certainly one 
of Hong Kong's most decorated. 
Within the Tatler Dining Awards, 
Amber’s litany of achievements 
includes a place on the Tatler 
Dining 20 list of the city’s best 
restaurants for nine years running, 


The Landmark 
Mandarin Oriental’s 
culinary director 
Richard Ekkebus 


Known as a hotbed 
of talent incubation, 
Amber is guided 

by a manifesto 


that spells out the 
kitchen’s adherence to 
=) sustainable values 


while Ekkebus himself has won 
the title of Chef of the Year twice. 
Then there are the two Michelin 
stars plus a Michelin Green Star 
for its wide-ranging sustainability 
efforts as part of an ambitious 
revamp in 2019 that saw the kitchen 
eschew dairy entirely, while the 
dining room was at the same time 
reimagined into an altogether 
lighter design to welcome a new 
generation of diners. 

As with any restaurant, the 
lifeblood of Amber is its team of 
chefs, cooks, sommeliers, floor 
captains and more, forming a 
team of 72 for a capacity of just 60 
diners—translating to a top-of-class 
ratio of 1.2 staff to every diner. 

So how does Ekkebus not only 
manage but nurture such a huge 
cohort of culinarians? That’s beside 
the point, he says. Instead, “you 
need to build a culture of passing 
on information, because I cannot 
nurture every single individual ona 
daily basis. 

“With 72 people, there's always 
enough ambition that you can't 
move everybody to the pace that 
everybody thinks that they deserve, 
so that’s a challenge,” he continues. 
“But in principle, we always [hire] at 
the bottom and push people through 
the ranks within the structure,’ 

Current chef de cuisine Terry 
Ho is one such example. A graduate 
of the Vocational Training Centre 
(VTC), Ho first joined Amber in 
2017 as ademi chef, but made the 
rank ofjunior sous chef in just two 
years. After a stint at L’Atelier de Joél 
Robuchon in Taipei, then coming 
back to Hong Kong to work at 
Arbor, Ho returned to the kitchens 
of Amber and sister wine-focused 
restaurant Somm as chef de cuisine. 

In Hos mind, the greatest 
satisfaction has come from being 
empowered to blaze a trail for the 
Asian dining scene as a whole. “We 
don’t dabble in dairy at all, and that’s 
quite special and unique, but it 
also means that we've had to create 
things that are only found at Amber. 
With the way that people's eating 
habits are changing across Asia 
in terms of vegan and vegetarian 
dining, it feels like we're really 


“Youre only as 
eood as your 
last meal, so you 
need to have 
that discipline 
and desire to be 
consistent" 


— RICHARD EKKEBUS 


leading the charge. In this respect, 
Ihave a huge sense of achievement 
anda sense of being able to learn 
something new.’ 

Kay Ng, who worked his way up 
the Amber kitchen from commis to 
junior sous chef over a span of six 
years, and who now oversees the 
culinary programme at MO Bar and 
PDT, agrees: “What Richard has 
taught us has been more strategic 
because of his role [as culinary 
director] in recent years. He'll 
give us the space to figure out how 
to do something better, and he'll 
encourage us to keep trying until we 
attain a result that’s better than what 
we initially thought possible. But 
more importantly, he also knows 
how to joke around.” 

It’sa far cry from the way that 
Ekkebus was trained as a young chef 
under legendary names like Pierre 
Gagnaire, Alain Passard and Guy 


Savoy—and that’s very much 
by design. 

“T think the way that I grew up 
through the industry was not the 
most labour-friendly, so to speak. 
It was a ‘we break you down and we 
build you up kind of environment. 
Ina way, that traumatised me a little 
bit as a young chef, and I always felt 
that there must be other ways [of 
training young chefs].” 

The Dutch native found an 
answer of sorts when he began to 
work for Savoy in Paris. “He had 
avery strong quality of building 
teams and building excitement 
within the team, and he did that 
through sports,’ recalls Ekkebus of 
the rugby sessions that would take 
place every Friday and Saturday 
involving the entire kitchen team. 

“That became sort of a guiding 
principle for me: that people need 
to come to work, but they also need 
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to feel like they’re part of something 
special; because they know that they 
will learn something and contribute 
to something rather than just 
delivering an 18-hour day.” 

Still, Ekkebus admits he's 
anything but soft on his team. “I 
can be very tough at the right time 
because to build a leading restaurant, 
we always say that youre only as 
good as your last meal, so you need 
to have that discipline and desire 
within the team to be consistent.” 

Clearly, the chef has done 
something right as, over the years, 
the alumni of Amber have gone on 
to attain (or retain) Michelin stars 
at culinary establishments in all 
corners of the globe. In Hong Kong, 
familiar names like Nicolas Boutin 
of Epure and Maxime Gilbert, 
chef-founder of Ecriture, attribute 
formative chapters of their careers 
to time spent at Amber. Overseas, 
former executive sous chef Florence 
Dalia today leads the two-Michelin- 
starred L’Atelier de Joél Robuchon 
Taipei; andin Amsterdam, former 
executive chef Sidney Schutte has 
been lauded for his technically 
complex vegetarian cuisine at two- 
Michelin-starred Spectrum. 

“Amber is a machine [to meet] 
the demands ofa restaurant that 
runs at two-Michelin-starred level 
seven days a week—I am not sure 
there are many restaurants in the 
world that are able to keep up with 
that balance of quality and quantity,” 
says James Baron, who worked at 
the Landmark Mandarin Oriental as 
chef de cuisine from 2020 to 2022 
before taking up the post of head 
chef at Krone La Punt in St Moritz, 
Switzerland, which was awarded 
one Michelin star just three months 
after opening. 

Baron’s stint was crucial to 
imbuing his working style with 
more structure anda greater 
respect for the administrative side 
of running a professional kitchen—a 
skill that might seem diametrically 
opposed to the art of cooking, 
but that’s crucial nonetheless to 
functioning at the highest levels of 
gastronomy. 

Precision and consistency are 

180 Common threads in the experiences 


of Amber alumni—Francesco 

Di Marzio, who worked as chef 

de partie in 2014 and who today 
holds the title of chef de cuisine 

at Anne-Sophie Pic’s La Dame de 
Pic in Singapore, compares Amber 
to a “Swiss clock”; while Luca 
Piscazzi, former junior sous chef 

in 2015 and the head chef today of 
one-Michelin-starred Pelagos in 
Athens, recalls: “Even with his job as 
aculinary director, Richard was at 
every service in the kitchen. I don’t 
think I’ve ever worked with a chef so 
precise and dedicated to his job” 

This past September, Amber 
welcomed Boutin, Gilbert, Dalia, 
Schutte, Baron, Di Marzio and 
Piscazzi back for a 16-hands dinner 
over three nights to celebrate the 
restaurant’s proverbial coming- of- 
age. Over ten extravagant courses, 
the seven alumni chefs reacquainted 
themselves with the considered 
marriage of French technique 
with Japanese and even local Hong 
Kong ingredients that has become 
acalling card for Amber's distinct 
cuisine. 

“These people were all shaped 
here, and they all have their one 
or two Michelin stars today,’ 
says Ekkebus. “They all brought 
something from Hong Kong, and 
they still love Hong Kong, so to ask 
them to come back was not even 
difficult.” 

Ekkebus himself attributes the 
success of the Amber method to the 
restaurant’s manifesto, which greets 
every person who enters its state- 
of-the-art kitchen (this includes 
almost all the guests, who eat one 
of the courses at a standing table 
inside), as well as being hung on the 
kitchen walls at regular intervals. 

It lists seven qualities—including 
“progressive”, “conscience” and 
“collaborative’—that serve as the 
basis upon which every aspect of the 
restaurant is built. 

“T have hired people in the past, 
very good chefs, but who were 
absolutely not structured,’ Ekkebus 
explains. “I need a manifesto 
because I need that structure. 

“With me, everything has 
checks and balances, a spreadsheet, 
asystem, aSOP [standard 
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Clockwise from top left: 
Pre-service prep; Kay Ng 
with Richard Ekkebus 
and Terry Ho; a well-oiled 
ieopen at be! 


operating procedure] or a PMP 
[project management process]; 

so everybody who has come and 
worked with me has definitely built 
a form of structure within their 
operations.” 

Certainly, all these would mean 
nothing if there was a lack of new 
talent entering the F&B industry— 
an issue that is perhaps the most 
pressing in a post-pandemic 
society. To this end, Ekkebus, 
who is an honorary advisor at the 
Vocational Training Council’s 
International Culinary Institute in 
Pok Fu Lam, as well as ajudge at 
the upcoming Hong Kong edition 
of the global Young Chef Young 
Waiter competition, believes that 
normalising a work-life balance in 
the kitchen is the key. 

Gone are the days where you 
would be in the kitchen from 6am 
until two in the morning, asserts 
Ekkebus, who at the time of our 
interview had just returned, fresh- 
faced, from a weeks-long family 
holiday in Mauritius. “If people 
think that that is what it takes to be 
at the top of the restaurant industry, 
then that’s not true. I have shifted 
ina very different direction to look 
after myself much more—because if 
I look after myself, I can look after 
my guests, and I think that for the 
staff, it’s exactly the same.” 

Perhaps, beyond the glitz and 
glamour of an award-winning 
restaurant, that commitment to 
equitability and sustainability is 
the true legacy of the school of 
Ekkebus—an unyielding belief that 
anyone who walks through the 
doors of Amber’s kitchen could 
someday head their own Michelin- 
starred restaurant, given enough 
structure, guidance and high- 
minded manifestos. 

“In the industry, we are always 
talking about how many stars you 
have, but nobody ever talks about 
how much talent you produce,” he 
observes. “How much are we an 
institution that really shapes and 
develops the future of people?” The 
answer to that question, it would 
seem, is something that Ekkebus 
has already devoted the past 18 years 
to writing. 
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REVELATIONS 


Amid the natural and cultural tapestry of 
Japan's ancient capital, Dom Perignon, in 


collaboration with celebrated chef Yoshihiro 
Narisawa, unveils its latest rosé creation, along 
wx With a promise for the future By Fontaine Cheng 


eneath the historic 
eaves of the ancient 
Shogunzuka Seiryuden 
Temple in Kyoto, Dom 
Pérignon hosted the 
2023 edition of its 
Révélations experience—the brand's 
first inside a temple—to reveal 
two new wines to creatives, chefs, 
distinguished gourmands and wine 
enthusiasts from around the world: 
Improvisation 2022, the house's 
vintage-to-be, and the eagerly 
anticipated Dom Pérignon Rosé 
Vintage 2009. 

First constructed in 1913, the 
Seiryuden temple was dismantled, 
transported and reassembled in 
1998 atop Mount Higashiyama, 
where Emperor Kammu proclaimed 
the founding of Kyoto in 794. 

This legendary setting offered an 
extraordinary panorama for the 
unveiling which, directed by Dom 
Pérignon chef de cave Vincent 
Chaperon, played out in three parts. 

The show opened with From 
Matter to Light, an exhibition inside 
the temple that featured the works 
of artists, photographers, musicians 
and writers. Each gave their unique 
interpretation of Improvisation 
2022 in the form of intricate 
collages, vinyl recordings, exquisite 
glass grape ornaments and evocative 
black-and-white photos from the 
harvest season. 

As the Kyoto sky blushed 
pink, Act Two commenced: an 
exclusive preview and tasting of 
Improvisation 2022, a still wine 
blend made from last year’s harvest 
that is yet to be aged, on the outdoor 
observation deck. Here, attendees 
sipped the potential future release 
ofa Dom Pérignon vintage in the 
first stages of its life while—with 
headphones provided—immersed in 
music and the sunset before them. 

Within the sacred grounds, 
celebrated chef and member of the 
Dom Pérignon Society Yoshihiro 
Narisawa crafted the event finale: 
aseven-course culinary spectacle 
that was paired exclusively with 
and drew inspiration from Dom 
Pérignon Rosé 2009. Narisawa, 
whose eponymous restaurant in 
Tokyo has garnered two Michelin 


IMAGES HAROLD DE PUYMORIN (PORTRAIT AND TEMPLE) 


stars and a green star—a Michelin 
award which highlights sustainable 
practices—spotlighted his 
innovative satoyama cuisine, which 
refers to his sentiments of living and 
working in harmony with nature. 

For Narisawa, satoyama is when 
“humans adapt to nature instead of 
the other way around”. His menu, 
based on ingredients sourced from 
mountains, forests, rivers, lakes 
and oceans, reflects a philosophy in 
which food is not merely sustenance 
but a story of the land and sea. “I 
try to express these elements from 
nature,” he says. 

From a “Mountain” dish 
featuring thin slices of Honshu 
venison in miso, presented ona 
magnolia leaf with a scattering 
of nuts and berries, toa 


“River” dish with ayu, or Japanese 
sweetfish, encased in a crispy 
parcel and adorned with a crunchy, 
and entirely edible, fish bone 
accoutrement, Narisawa’s nature- 
driven menu tapped into Japan’s 
vast landscape, along with the many 
notes—sweet, fruity, earthy, sharp, 
floral and spicy—of the rosé 2009. 

Of his “Forest” dish, which paired 
sweet soy-coated pigeon with 
sansho, or mountain pepper, which 
only blooms for about one week 
each spring, Narisawa explains, 
“The sansho is not a flower; it is 
still a bud. That is important to 
note, because the spiciness is not 
powerful. The bud is accumulating 
energy because it 
will flower soon, 
and this is why 
it pairs so 
well with 

the rosé” 

Chaperon 

adds, 

“There isa 
potential for 
spiciness and 
a potential for 
energy in the 2009 
[rosé], which is exactly like 
the energy embedded in the bud—it 
is energy [yet] to come.” 

On what to expect from this 
vintage, Chaperon says, “Rosé 2009 
is the most glorious embodiment of 
the fruits of Champagne,’ going on 
to explain that the intensely sunny, 
dry and warm weather that year 
led to significantly riper than usual 
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grapes. Its blend of pinot noir and 
chardonnay reflects this extreme 
climate with generous fruit, gently 
tempered by almost 12 years in 

the cellar. The rosé offers fleeting 
florals followed by raspberry, cherry 
and fig, while a sweet, creamy 
texture nestles confidently with an 
understated intensity. Thereafter, 

a mineral elegance comes through 
with a hint of earthiness, proposing 
along life ahead. 

Dom Pérignon recommends 
pairing the rosé with savoury root 
vegetables such as turnip greens 
and artichokes, as well as fish, to 
accentuate its aromatic nuances. 
Ingredients including pork belly, 
chilli pepper and sea urchin also 
pair well and serve to unveil an 
acidity hidden behind the fruitiness. 

As for the future of Dom 
Pérignon’s vintages, the whims 
of climate change have not 
gone unnoticed. In 2022, the 
unpredictable rainfall patterns— 
sometimes excessive and at other 
times alarmingly scarce—affected 
their vineyards and plot maturation, 
causing greater diversity in the 
growth and therefore the aroma 
and flavour of the grapes. Yet, amid 
these challenges, Improvisation 
2022 is a project that shines brightly 
for Chaperon, who says, “We were 
struggling to understand [this 
diversity] but, in a way, it was 
also very interesting in terms of 
creating, because we had so much 
variation that we could really create 
something new.’ 
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Favourite thing about 
Asia? 

It’s two things—the food and 
the football fans. Whenever 
I'm in Asia, I love trying 
new restaurants and dishes. 
I visited Asia a lot when 

I was playing football 
professionally, and of course 
[continue to do so] since 
I’ve retired—and every time 
I’m amazed by the passion 
for football. 


Favourite place in Asia? 


134 There are many. The family 
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Every issue, we ask our cover star a round of quickfire questions that give us a little 
more insight into their personalities. This month: David Beckham By Ady Choi 


love visiting Japan—it’s such 
a fascinating and unique 
place, and we always have 

the best time when we go. I 
get the opportunity to go to 
China on business often and 
Ialways enjoy my time there, 
while recently I was in Macau 
and loved the energy there. 


Favourite travel 
destination? 

Singapore is always a 
favourite of mine ... the mix 
of cultures, the friendly 
people, the incredible food. 


It’s such a fun place to visit. 


Favourite restaurant? 
I’mso lucky to have been to 
some amazing restaurants 
all over the world. Waku 
Ghin at Marina Bay Sands is 
up there with the best food 
I've ever eaten; Chef Tetsuya 
[Wakuda] is an inspiration. 


Comfort dish? 

I’m from the East End of 
London, so it has to be pie 
and mash! It takes me back 
to my childhood. 


Favourite work of art? 
Ihave lots of favourites ... 
but there’s still so much 

to discover. I do like 
contemporary Japanese 
artists like [Yoshitomo] 
Nara and [Yayoi] Kusama. 


Last time you cried? 
When I worked on the 
documentary! Watching 
it all back, reliving some 
of the key moments in my 
life, looking back at the 
archive—it took me back 
to so many memories that 
Ihadn’t thought about ina 
long time. 


Your role model? 

I have two: my mum and 
my dad. I wouldn't be the 
person I am today if it wasn’t 
for them. 


Life motto? 
When I do something, I 
always want to do it to the 


best of my ability. Work hard 


and follow your passion. 


Proudest moment on the 
field? 

Playing for England will 
always hold sucha special 
place in my heart. I was 

so proud to be picked as 
captain of the team and to 
play so many games, and 
also be part of World Cup 
squads. 


Proudest moment off the 
field? 


Meeting Victoria and having 
a family. I have four amazing 


kids who are growing up 
and embarking on their own 
adventures. I couldn't bea 
prouder Dad. 
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LETTER FROM THE EDITOR 


Lust tor Life 


For some, travel is a means to escape. But increasingly, 
itis becoming more about immersion. 

While we love a quick weekend getaway—especially 
in this part of the world, where destinations like Bali and 
Bangkok arejusta stone's throw away—more travellers are 
looking to go further: to connect with local communities, 
tolearn the stories that connect a place with its people, to 
discover new perspectives. 

No longer looking for a quick change of scenery, we 
want to travel and come back changed. 

We speak with a new generation of hoteliers and 
designers who merge the past with the present—like a 
spectacular sailing yacht built in the traditional style 
of an Indonesian phinisi. We also speak with passionate 
chefs in Latin America dedicated to protecting native 
ingredients. 

We explore hotels that place their guests in the heart 
of remarkable destinations, be it the chic Palm Heights 
Grand Cayman, or Six Senses Fort Barwara, housed in 
al4th-century fort originally owned by a Rajasthani 
royal family. 
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From top: Camelsin 
Mongolia captured 
by photographer 
Frédéric Lagrange; 
a bridge'lined.with 
prayer flags leads to 
Amankora Punakha 
in Bhutan 


We also visit Mongolia with photographer Frédéric 
Lagrange, who has spent 17 years capturing striking, 
intimate portraits of everyday life in the Land of the 
Eternal Blue Sky. 

But perhaps most exciting ofall, we're thrilled to be 
launching the TatlerX brand. 

Through thoughtfully curated and ultra-exclusive 
experiences, we'll be making the impossible possible, 
even for travellers who claim to have seen and 
experienced it all. Be sure to look out for the QR codes in 
this magazine to learn more. 

It’san incredible world we live in, and we hope this 
issue sparks the curiosity in you—that same curiosity 
that has inspired humans to travel to parts unknown 
for millenia. 


PHOTOGRAPHY FREDERIC LAGRANGE (MONGOLIA) 


CONTRIBUTORS 


KISSA CASTANEDA 


Kissa Castaneda is an editor and 
lifestyle journalist currently 
dividing her time between Ireland 
and Singapore. She has worked on 
key content projects with luxury 
brands, and regularly speaks at panel 
discussions on media, creativity, 

and the future of the travel industry. 
Tapping into her expertise, she rounds 
up some of Asia's most beautiful 
hotels for TatlerX including five-star 
properties in Japan inspired by 
traditional ryokan. 
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FREDERIC LAGRANGE 


Frédéric Lagrange is more than a 
photographer—he is an explorer and 
visual storyteller whose evocative 
images tell real stories about people 
and humanity. He is best known for 
his images of South, South East, 
and Central Asia, which include his 
spectacular body of work featuring 
Mongolia found on the cover and in 
the pages of this edition of TatlerX. 


VICTORIA BURROWS 


Victoria Burrows writes about 

food and travel for newspapers and 
magazines around the world. Formerly 
a commissioning editor at the South 
China Morning Post anda restaurant 
critic for Wall Street Journal Asia, 
she’s now based in London—although 
hardly ever home. One of her most 
recent adventures was to the quirky 
Fife Arms in Scotland, which she 
recounts for TatlerX. 


MOVING FORWARD 


From artful encounters to connecting with local communities, travel insiders 
share what they believe will be the top travel trends for 2024: and beyond 


PARTS UNKNOWN 


There is a growing desire among 
travellers to explore previously lesser- 
known corners of the world. 

“Within Southeast Asia, we are 
seeing a trend of clients requesting 
longer trips,’ says Chinmoy Lad, 
founder of the luxury travel concierge 
company The Suite Life. “For example, 
aweek to ten-day tour to destinations 
or more remote locales of Cambodia, 
Laos or Vietnam—rather than a short, 
easy access flight to a major city 
like Bangkok.” 


Linda Petrie, founder of Petrie 
PR, which specialises in luxury hotel 
clients such as Aman and Hyatt, 
agrees. “Distance is not a barrier 
to experience and to discover rare 
finds. Travellers are prepared to 
travel far and wide to satisfy their 
search to escape the crowds, whether 
to the magical Kingdom of Bhutan, 
or Central and South American 
destinations such as Costa Rica, 
Chile, Brazil or Peru. Mexico and the 
Caribbean islands are also on the rise.” 


Lad adds that the Middle East is 
another part of the world drawing 
interest from curious travellers 
seeking to go off the beaten track. 
“Saudi Arabia is a destination that 
has a lot of people talking, given its 
rich culture and history mixed with 
an exotic and wild natural landscape, 
and it’s as-yet relatively untouched 
by mass tourism. However, they’re 
looking at a year or two from now—our 
Amanjunkie clients in particular are 
waiting for the Aman to open there.’ 


MATTERS OF THE ART 


Whether it’s an epic exhibition at a 
major gallery or an intimate private 
collection at a boutique hotel, travel 
trend forecasters agree that more 
travellers than ever are being drawn 
to destinations that offer unique art 
encounters. 

Talenia Phua Gajardo, founder 
of The Artling—a Singapore-based 
art and design consultancy firm 
that has curated collections for 
hotels around the world, including 
Capella Sydney, Patina Maldives and 
Mondrian Singapore—says, “Things 
have evolved a lot in the past four or 
five years in terms of how hospitality 
groups value art. It’s not just filling a 
blank space on a wall; there is a real, 
deeper understanding of artists and 
their practices, with an intention to 
create narratives that are relevant and 
engaging. This is something that we 
see as extremely positive and great for 
the art scene in Singapore and beyond.” 

Luxury hotel group Belmond is two 
years into its Mitico programme—a 
series of temporary sculpture 
installations displayed in select 
Belmond properties around the world. 
“In my opinion, these artists [and their 
works] have the power to change the 
world,’ says Arnaud Champenois, 
senior vice president and global head of 
brand, marketing and communications 
for Belmond. “It’s an incredible 
opportunity for us to be able to give 


like Bhutan; sustainability 
practices, like those at 


than ever before; art and 
Naoshima Art Islands, are 
Opposite page: Unique 
hotels in the Middle East, 


like Habitas AlUla, are hot 
for 2024 


them space to express their vision of 
the world, to create this dialogue and 
engage with the curiosity of our guests.’ 


FOR SOUL & SPIRIT 


With great escapes come great 
responsibility. Sustainability is usually 
synonymous with environmental 
impact, but more travellers are taking 
ita step further by asking how hotels 
and tour operators are working to 
sustain local communities. 

“Socially responsible experiences 
take priority as we travel less but wiser, 
seeking meaningful engagement over 
simply sybaritic pleasure,” says Sonu 
Shivdasani OBE, founder and CEO 
of Soneva, which owns luxury 
sustainability-focused resorts in the 


Clockwise, from top: More 
travellers are seeking spiritual 
experiences in destinations 
Soneva Fushi, matter more 


art-centric destinations, like 


a major draw for travellers. 


Maldives and Thailand. “Crucially, 
impact will matter more than ever. 
Future travellers will demand not only 
sustainability but regenerative travel 
that leaves a positive legacy.” 

Melita Koulmandas, the CEO and 
founder of Song Saa Private Island 
in Cambodia, shares Shivdasani’s 
sentiments: “Today’s travellers are 
more discerning about authenticity 
and mindful of their presence. 
They crave something soulful and 
intentional beyond the voyeuristic 
approach of more traditional travel. 
Rather than being spectators, they 
want to fully immerse themselves in a 
place, forge genuine connections, and 
find the essence of its people, culture 
and surroundings.” 


Clockwise, from top Diptyque llio eau de 
left: Louis Vuitton toilette; Bottega Veneta 


bottle; Alexander bucket bag; Gucci Flora 
McQueen Slash leather Gorgeous Magnolia 
crossbody bag; Hermes Eau de Parfum; Chanel 
suitcase; Balmain Sublimage La Creme; 


Imperial sunglasses; Celine tennis bags 


SOME LIKE TT HAUTE 


If you're chasing the sun to warmer destinations 
this time of year—whether that’s sitting poolside 
in Koh Samui, restaurant and bar hopping in 
Melbourne, or chartering a private yacht in the 
Indonesian archipelago—we suggest keeping 
things light and lush. Think accessories in soft, 
summer tones and seductive scents. 


ACOOL CHANGE 


Prefer snow and aprés-ski to 
sun, sea and sand? Take the 
opportunity to indulge in 
moody hues and luxurious 
layers. Don’t forget: a quality 
cashmere scarf is every 
traveller's best friend, and 
perhaps most importantly, 
invest in sumptuous skincare 
to protectyour skin from 
even the harshest weather 
conditions. 


Clockwise, from 
far left: Loro 


Piana scarf; Celine 
embroidered CHRISTIAN DIOR 
beanie; Dior gloves; 
Christian Dior Le 
Baume; Clarins 
Precious La Creme; 
Max Mara coat; 
Tumi 19 Degree 
Titanium Extended 
Trip Packing Case; 
Burberry bag 
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are to dream bigger 
when it comes to 
travel. The GR8 


exclusive connections 
to some of the 
world’s most coveted 
people and places 

By Eleanor Strauss 


The GR8 Experience 
delivers unprecedented 
access for its clients, with 
exclusive experiences 
including a private after- 
hours tour of The Louvre, 
complete with a harpist to 
set the scene 


+ 


For those who have truly been there 
and done that, The GR8 Experience 
offers unprecedented access to 
some of the most coveted events 
and venues, providing even the 
most discerning of travellers with 
once-in-a-lifetime experiences they 
won't soon forget. 

“By far the best part of our job is 
seeing people's dreams or passions 
fulfilled,” says Barnabas Carrega, 
founder of The GR8 Experience. 
“We really try to create rewarding 
experiences for our clients, 
from bonding family getaways to 
moments of peace for those who 
rarely get them.’ 

A “global experience agency” that 
caters to the world’s elite, The GR8 
Experience prides itself on making 
the inaccessible accessible and the 
impossible possible for its clients, 
whether that’s sitting courtside at 
asold-out NBA game, attending 
sought-after fashion shows and 
parties like a fashion week VIP, or 
having one of the busiest museums 
in the world all to yourself. 

“Our clientele is very 
international, so we receive a 


; 
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variety of requests depending on 
geographic location. Worldwide, 
we're seeing a boom in people 
wanting immersive experiences, 
with an emphasis on adventure,’ says 
Carrega. “In Asia specifically, we're 
noticing more clients expressing 

an interest in golf, basketball and 
fashion, and we’re working on 
adding a plethora of new offerings to 
ensure we're meeting their needs.” 


Below are just a few of the 
once-in-a-lifetime experiences the 
group offers. 


APRIVATE LOUVRE AFFAIR 


The Louvre in Paris is famous for 
hosting hordes of visitors, with an 
average of 30,000 people per day 
swarming masterpieces like the 
Mona Lisa, the Venus de Milo and 
The Winged Victory of Samothrace. 
Luckily, The GR8 Experience 
knows the right strings to pull so you 
can have the museum all to yourself. 
Enjoy a private after-hours tour led by 
one of The Louvre's knowledgeable 
guides, and marvel at some of history’s 
most revered artworks with no crowds 
or selfie sticks to stumble through. 
To further elevate the experience, a 
professional harpist plays soothing 
classical music in the Salle des Etats, 
where the Mona Lisa is displayed. 


SPORTING GOODS 

Through The GRs Experience’s 
connections with prominent NBA 

figures like LeBron James's business 
partner Maverick Carter, the group 

is able to offer exclusive access to 15 


behind-the-scenes experiences 
ranging from courtside seats at 
sold-out games to a private shooting 
session on official courts with some 
of the NBAs biggest stars and even 
locker room access to meet your 
favourite team. 

Iftennis is more your speed, 
experience the traditions and 
history of Wimbledon, the most 
glamorous of the Grand Slams, like 
a true insider with invitation-only 
debenture or members tickets, as 
well as access to private members’ 
clubs such as the Hurlingham Club 
and the Queen’s Club. 

Upon special request, private 
exhibition matches with ATP legends 
or current players can also be 
arranged. Game, set and match. 


AN UNFORGETTABLE EVENING 


Once Upon a Kitchen is an annual 
soirée where renowned Italian chef 
Massimo Bottura, of three-Michelin- 
starred Osteria Francescana in 
Modena, teams up with some of the 
world’s other leading culinary talent 
for one night only. 

Most recently, Once Upon a 
Kitchen took place in Miami to 


Clockwise, from above: 
The GR8 Experience 
has close ties with NBA 
star, LeBron James; 
Once Upon a Kitchen 

is co-hosted by chef 
Massimo Bottura; watch 
the Monaco Grand Prix 
from the luxury yacht 
E-Motion by GR8; ignite 
your sense of adventure 
on Como Laucala Island; 
Experience fashion week 
like a VIP 


celebrate the city’s second Formula 
lrace, featuring a spectacular 
dinner by three celebrated chefs: 
Bottura and his team from Osteria 
Francescana, along with Colombian 
chef Juan Manuel Barrientos 
Valencia of El Cielo in Miami, and 
Bernardo Paladini from the Michelin- 
starred Torno Subito in Dubai. 

To top off the evening, DJ and 
producer Benny Benassi turned 
the volume up a notch with an 
extravagant private afterparty. 

Rumour has it that The GR8 
Experience may be bringing Once 
Upon a Kitchen to destinations 
including Las Vegas, Singapore 
and Macau. 


RUNWAY READY 

Live like fashion royalty as The GR8 
Experience whisks you through 
fashion weeks in London, New York, 
Paris and Milan like a VIP. 

Attend the most sought-after 
runway shows, go backstage to meet 
the world’s top models and designers, 
attend the hottest parties and enjoy 
a private shopping experience with a 
dedicated stylist. You'll even get your 
very own cover star moment, witha 
magazine cover-style private photo 
session with a professional fashion 
photographer. Oh la la! 


IMAGES KEVIN C./GETTY IMAGES (JAMES); RICHARD ALVAREZ (BOTTURA); 


SAM ARONOV (RUNWAY) 


WATCH THIS SPACE 


TatlerX will be teaming up with The GR8 Experience to curate 
some unforgettable experiences, tailored exclusively to our readers. 
Here's a taste of what you could expect. 


LEARN FROM THE PROS 


How can you feed your sense of 
adventure while remaining in the 


lap of luxury? We've got a few ideas. 


The private resort of Como 
Laucala Island in Fiji—one of 
the world’s largest private island 
resorts, surrounded by Melanesian 
waters and lush, tropical jungle— 
sets the scene for two epic expert- 
led adventures curated by The 
GRs Experience. 

First up, the group will take over 
the island for a six-day survival 


programme led by none other than 
top survivalist Bear Grylls, where 
your survival skills will be honed and 
ultimately put to the test on the final day 
with a thrilling survival competition. 

Next, surf’s up as you take part in 
an intensive yet exhilarating luxury 
surf camp with two of the sport’s 
most celebrated names: surfing Hall 
of Fame star Kai Lenny, and Kelly 
Slater—who, with 11 world titles and 
56 Championship Tour victories, is 
widely considered the greatest surfer 
of all time. 


NEED FOR SPEED 


There are many ways to enjoy the 
Monaco Grand Prix—but this has to 
be up there with the best of them. 

Experience the race from aboard 
the luxurious yacht E-Motion by 
GRs, positioned in the first row of 
the marina in the Port of Monaco, 
with direct views of the circuit. 

Here, guests will rub shoulders 
with legendary F1 drivers—past 
stars who have come aboard include 
Jean Alesi, David Coulthard and 
Giancarlo Fisichella—while dining 
ona special menu prepared by 
Michelin-starred chef Andrea Sarri 
from Ristorante Sarri. 
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Tumi is the timeless, celebrity-favourite travel companion that’s always on point 


nlike the throngs of candy- and premium design. This reputation 
shaded micro totes and has helped garner an impressive list 
slouchy hobo shoulder bags of fans, including football legend 

that come and gowithevery | Son Heung-min, singer-songwriter 


season, a great piece of luggage and actor Reneé Rapp, F1 superstar 
should stay around long after the Lando Norris and Hollywood A-lister 
trends fade. Chris Pratt to name just a few. 

In the realm of luxury travel, While it’s difficult to narrow down 


Tumiluggage haslongreignedasan = Tumis diverse portfolio of travel 
emblem of impeccable craftsmanship _ cases tojust a few standout styles, 


you can't help but be drawn to the 
iconic, perfectly sculpted 

19 Degree collection, which comes 
in both aluminium and recycled 
polycarbonate versions. 

Here, discover some of Tatler’s 
favourite 19 Degree features, and 
find out why the jetset has fallen 
hard for these always-in-style 
travel cases. 


From top: 19 Degree Extended Trip 
Expandable four-wheeled Packing 
Case in blush/navy liquid print; 

Son Heung-min with the 19 Degree 
International Expandable four- 
wheeled Carry-on in black textured. 
Opposite page: 19 Degree Aluminium 
International Carry-on in silver 
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STYLE POINTS 


When you look at the 19 Degree 
collection, the first thing that stands 
out is its strong aesthetic appeal. 
Beautifully contoured, fluid angles 
fuse with luxurious finishes and 
pitch-perfect colour combinations. 
More covetable than your latest 
handbag purchase, you'll want 

your Tumi in-frame for every 

travel photo. 


SHOPPING SPACE 


It’s never fun when your overseas 
shopping splurge has to end simply 
because you ve run out of luggage 
space. That’s one of the perks of 
travelling with 19 Degree luggage. 
Opt for one of the range of the 
expandable styles that offer a few 
extra inches for any unexpected 
purchases. 


STAY CONNECTED 


Anyone whose phone has run out 

of juice on a travel day can relate to 
the stress of not having a reliable 
charging port within close reach. All 
19 Degree carry-on styles solve this 
dilemma, thanks to a discreet and 
dependable built-in USB port and 
easy access pocket for a power bank. 
While it’s a relief when you do need 
to recharge, just knowing it’s there 
for emergencies also offers priceless 
peace of mind. 


LOOK CLOSER 


With so many things in life, the 
beauty often lies in the finer 
details—and the same rings true for 
every Tumi creation. There isn’t an 
element of the 19 Degree collection 
that hasn’t been masterfully thought 
out; from the smooth-gliding 
wheels and ergonomic three-stage 
telescoping handle that adjusts 

to your height, to the thoughtful, 
bottom grab handle that allows 
each bag to be lifted off the 
carousel or out of the overhead 
locker with ease. 
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FEATURES | MONGOLIA 


WARRIORS 


Stories of Mongolia stole Frédéric Lagrangess heart and 
sparked his imagination when he was a young boy. Today, the 
photographer captures intimate everyday moments and epic 
landscapes in the Land of the Eternal Blue Sky 


Words and photography by Frédéric Lagrange 
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A full moon rises over a frozen pond near Buir Lake, Dornod Aimag, in early spring when 

temperatures are still freezing cold. 

Opposite page: As my local team and | were driving on the frozen Khévsgél Lake, Khévsgél 

Aimag, we saw two men lying on the ice about 20 kilometres from the nearest shore. It was early 

morning and both men were already drunk on cheap vodka. They did not say a word to us. | have 

no idea what they were waiting for. 

Previous spread, from left: A horse grazes on the steppe near Uiireg Lake, Uvs Aimag—in early 

spring, horses are at their most vulnerable, as they are weak from the winter when there is little 
22 grass to graze on; marmot hunters search for prey and wild onions near Ulireg Lake, Uvs Aimag 


THE SCENE | POWER & PURPOSE 


Motorbike rider on the outskirts of 
Altai village, Bayan Olgii Aimag, in 
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Opposite page, clockwise from 
top left: A young woman wearing a 
traditional Mongol wedding outfit, 
Ulaan Baatar; a hunter and his 

old rifle, Uireg Lake, Uvs Aimag; 

a soldier in charge of the border 
patrol on the border with Russia. His 
main occupation is to stop Russian 
smugglers from entering Mongolia 
to smuggle horses, Uiireg Lake, Uvs 
Aimag; yak meat is used in soup, 
Khovsgol Lake, Khévsgél Aimag 


have been to Mongolia 14 times, experienced 
every season, along with the challenges that 

come with working in a climate that shifts so 
wildly. 

The first time I travelled to Mongolia 
was in the summer of 2001. I was working 
as an assistant in New York toa fashion 
photographer. I had saved enough money to take a 
month off from work and organised a trip to practise 
photography. I had long had it in mind to go to Mongolia, 
as that country is intricately entwined with my family’s 
history. 

My grandfather fought in the French army during 
the Second World War and was caught and jailed by the 
Germans. A faction of Mongol soldiers under Soviet 
command freed him, along with other British, American 
and French soldiers, from a prisoner-of-war camp in 
late 1944. I remember the spark in my grandfather's eyes 
and his loud laugh as he recounted how the Germans 
recoiled—and, he said, retreated—when they saw these 
strong, ferocious Asian men barrelling into the camp. 
How emotional my grandfather was as he described 
how the soldiers hugged and embraced each other 
after being freed. Those Mongol soldiers had saved my 
grandfather’s life, and ultimately mine as well. 

Mongolia always had a very special place in my mind, 
not only for the beautiful landscape I had seen in photos, 
but also because I hoped to finally meet those legendary 
warriors. 

Iremember arriving in Ulaanbaatar, the Mongolian 
capital, barely ten years after the break-up of the Soviet 


26 Union, and witnessing a nascent democracy that was in 


the middle of tremendous change. Everywhere in the 
city—and later I would see throughout the country— 
were the grey, ominous, Soviet-era buildings. 

Ulaanbaatar was very different then from it is 
today. The range of food was very limited, and there 
were barely any cars—mostly Russian-made and a few 
Japanese ones; old Tupolev planes connected the few 
cities around the country for those able to afford a ticket. 
Life was fascinating to observe. 

I stayed in Ulaanbaatar for a few days before deciding 
to see a different part of the country. I flew west, toa 
little town called Ulaangom. I explored the town and 
befriended a few people. I was the only foreigner in 
sight and no one spoke English, so I used the little 
Russian I knew to find myself a place to stay, food and 
transportation. 

Then I decided to head to the countryside and see 
the Mongolia I had come to see. I organised a driver and 
drove a couple of hours to a beautiful, pristine lake called 
Uiireg Nuur, right on the Russian border. I pitched my 
tent close to the local park ranger’s ger, a traditional 
Mongol yurt, and stayed there for two weeks. 

It was incredibly beautiful. I spent my days trekking 
around the lake, meeting locals, taking photos, making 
friends, sharing meals of boiled beef or mutton, and 
drinking tea and vodka. It was everything I had imagined 
about Mongolia, only better. 

The quietness I felt in that valley surrounded by 
magnificent mountains and pristine nature, the sound 
of the ducks and swans singing at sunset against the 
immensity of that landscape: it was incredible. I had 
never felt such stillness and peace. 


hunter returns with his 
catch hanging from his 
motorbike, Ulireg Lake, 
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Yadam, one of the most knowledgeable 
Tsataan guides, Khosvghol Lake, winter 
2006. Opposite page: Herder on his 
camel, Gobi Desert 
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A boy on his way to fetch water from 
the local well in Altai village, Bayan 
Olgii Aimag. It was the middle of 
December, when there are only a few 
hours of daylight 


Opposite page, clockwise from top 
left: A horse grazes on the steppe 
near Uiireg Lake, Uvs Aimag; a herder 
drinks tsai, a traditional tea made of 
milk, water, black tea leaves, and salt; 
a herd of camels graze on the shore of 
Uiireg Lake, Uvs Aimag; eagle hunter 
Dalaikhan drinks tea after the hunt. 
Altai village, Bayan Olgii Aimag 
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From the return of the Eastern & Oriental Express to exciting new routes in 
» Europe, Belmond has big plans for its fleet of luxury trains By Eleanor Strauss 


Venice Simplon-Orient- 
Express suites feature 
elegant finishings of 
marble and custom 
marquetry 


ith more travellers 

taking longer, 

multi-destination 

trips, some modes of 

transport are finally 

getting their share 
of the spotlight, with luxury sleeper 
trains making a triumphant return to 
bucket lists around the world. 

Also making a triumphant return 
is the Eastern & Oriental Express, 

A Belmond Train: the company 
recently announced that, after a four- 
year hiatus, it will launch two new 
seasonal journeys in Malaysia in 2024. 

Both routes will depart from 
Singapore before journeying through 
Malaysia's ever-changing landscapes— 
from vibrant cities to fiery-hued 
sunsets tucked behind historic towns 
and lush plantations. 

Its first route, Wild Malaysia, was 
curated in partnership with the global 
tiger conservation organisation Save 
Wild Tigers. Taking the country’s 
Jungle Railway toward the eastern side 
of the peninsula, guests will have the 
opportunity to visit Taman Negara 
National Park—one of the oldest 
tropical rainforests in the world, and 
home to rare species including tigers, 
leopards and Sumatran rhinos. 

Its second route, Essence of 
Malaysia, travels from Singapore's 
Woodlands station to Kuala Lumpur 
and Langkawi—disembarking in Alor 
Setar before boarding a private cruise 
to the island, where travellers will 
snorkel among the marine life that calls 
the Pulau Payar Marine Park home. 
Both journeys end in Penang, where 
visitors can explore the artistic and 
culinary heritage of the so-called Pearl 
of the Orient. 

To say the Eastern & Oriental 
Express is returning with a new look 
wouldn't be quite right. Like the rest of 
Belmond's fleet of five-star trains, the 
design on board the Eastern & Oriental 
Express embraces the romance of days 
gone by, with intricate marquetry, 
luxurious fabrics, including Malaysian 
embroidery and fine silks, and other 
vintage-inspired finishings. 
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Clockwise, from left: A lively, 
indulgent evening in Bar Car 3674; 
a VSOE suite with large windows 
to enjoy an ever-changing view; 
bunk beds on board Eastern 

& Oriental Express; authentic 
Peranakan dishes are served on 
Eastern & Oriental Express; a 
vintage map of Malaysia, formerly 
Malaya 
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Putting a contemporary spin on 
old-world elegance is something 
that Belmond does in spades. The 
company’s vice president for trains 
and cruises, Gary Franklin, says, “It’s 
important that these trains aren't 
museums. They have to be relevant.’ 
Just take a look at the Venice 
Simplon-Orient-Express, where 
romance, nostalgia and a touch of 


motifs, featuring either elm panels 
with light-wood design inlays or rich 
rosewood with decorative lacquered 
panels hand-painted with delicate 
flowers. 

It, too, hasa piano bar, which 
contains a striking green carpet 
featuring a tiger orchid that appears 
to bloom across the entire length of 
the car. 

“It’s like you're stepping into a 


hedonism are always in order. Its 
carriages date back to the 1920s and 
1930s, and feature art deco elements 
and marble bathrooms; while its 


movie, losing all concept of time and 
reality, from when you step on board 
to when you dress up for dinner, 

dining in these incredible restaurant 


notorious Midnight Brunch in Bar 
Car 3674. is unapologetically indulgent: 
a lively affair of cocktails, champagne, 
lobster rolls and truffle club 
sandwiches, while a pianist plays until 
the last guest retires for the night 

(or morning). 

Meanwhile, Eastern & Oriental 
Express brings guests closer to home 
with traditional Peranakan flavours, 
served in its dining carriages, Adisorn 

34 and Malaya. Each is decorated in floral 


cars where you're served amazing food 
and drinks by some very passionate 
individuals,’ says Franklin. “The look 
on people’s faces is something I'll 
never tire of” 

Leading the dining experience on 
board the Venice Simplon- Orient- 
Express is Jean Imbert, who runs 
the kitchen at Jean Imbert au Plaza 
Athénée, the Michelin-starred French 
restaurant in the Plaza Athénée hotel 
in Paris. He took over the institution in 
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Eastern & Oriental Express will 
journey through Malaysia’s Jungle 
Railway in 2024. Opposite page, 
clockwise from top left: Cocktail 
hour on VSOE; opulent design 
elements abound on VSOE; the 
new Grand Suites on Belmond 
Royal Scotsman pay homage to the 
Scottish Highlands 


2022, succeeding French culinary 
royalty Alain Ducasse. 

It’s a fitting touch for the vessel, 
which takes its champagne-sipping, 
caviar-bumping passengers to some 
of Europe's finest destinations. This 
summer, Belmond announced that 
the Venice Simplon-Orient-Express 
will launch a new route from 
Brussels to Venice in 2024. The 
group promises picturesque scenes, 
from soaring Alpine peaks and 
glacial lakes to the historic domes 
and spires of Italy’s floating city. 


GREAT SCOT 

Further north, the Belmond Royal 
Scotsman will unveil two brand new 
Grand Suites that pay homage to the 
Scottish Highlands. 

Making their debut in May 2024, 
the suites will come with double beds 
and a private lounge fitted with an 
armchair and sofa decked out ina 
custom-made tartan. There’s also a 
modern take on the Orkney chair, 

a statement piece that pays tribute 


to the storied, centuries-old design 
but which is finished in a bespoke 
tartan by Scottish designer Araminta 
Campbell. 

All of the custom-made tweeds 
and tartans found throughout the 
suites, created especially for the 
Royal Scotsman, were woven in mills 
in rural Scotland, while the suites’ 
colour palette of green, grey, beige 
and blue is a patriotic nod to the 
Highlands. 

“Scotland has some of the most 
incredible scenery,’ says Franklin. 
“The Royal Scotsman has an 
observation deck at the end of it. Just 
sitting there, watching the track roll 
out behind you amid the landscape, 
it’samoment that really invites you 
to pause and reflect? 

When not indulging in Scottish 
Angus beef and wild salmon, or 
pausing for a moment of quiet 
contemplation, off-board activities 
typically have themes that run 
the gamut from whisky tastings to 
ancient clans and castles. 
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Well 
ited 


Subrata Dutta, president of Samsonite Asia Pacific, 
on sustainability, trusted partnerships 
and a life well-travelled 


s president of 
Samsonite Asia Pacific 
and Middle East, 
Subrata Dutta has one 
of the most dynamic 
and demanding travel 

schedules in the business. In 

fact, he’s on the road for 15 to 20 

days each month, travelling from 

Australia to China, Kenya and 

Japan, all with a trusted suitcase 

in tow. 


top: Samsonite suitcase 
llation at the Hong Kong 
p store; Jeffrey Ngai at 
eSamsoniter Harbour 
nch event. Opposite 
ubrata Dutta 


Back in one of his favourite 
cities—Hong Kong—for the 


launch of the new “BeSamsoniter” 


campaign and its Harbour City 
pop-up store, Dutta is joined by 
model-turned-actor and singer 
Jeffrey Ngai, the brand's first 
ambassador for Hong Kong and 
Macau. “He’s extremely cool and I 
admire him a lot,’ says Dutta. “He's 
also a Samsonite user, so he really 
believes in the brand” 


‘later 


What exactly does it mean to bea 
“Samsoniter”? “Being a free spirit, 
dependable, innovative and creative,” 
says Dutta, adding that Ngai was 
chosen for embodying these traits. 
Following the launch of Samsonite's 
flagship store in Harbour City, the 
“BeSamsoniter” campaign will run 
for a year with a vibrant mix of online 
and offline activations. 

Besides working with brand 
ambassadors, Samsonite has also 
been making waves in the luggage 
industry with new collections and 
collaborations. “We're constantly 
on the lookout for product 
partnerships—we recently hada 
tie-up with New Balance and an art 
collaboration with [artist Jean- 
Michel] Basquiat. Travel is an art, 
after all” 

Another concept that has become 
especially important for travellers is 
sustainability. “Samsonite has always 
been designed to be durable and 
long-lasting, but consumers have 
become even more eco-conscious 
post-Covid,” explains Dutta. 

“When you buy a Samsonite bag 
today, it will most likely have a lining 
made from recycled polyester,’ he 
explains. “Depending on the size 
of the bag, we would have [used] 

15 to 25 plastic bottles that would 
have otherwise gone into landfill 

or the ocean.’ The brand also has 

a line made entirely from recycled 
materials called Magnum Eco, 
which repurposes up to 500 yoghurt 
cups and 14 PET bottles for the cases’ 
shell and lining, respectively. 

When it comes to his own 
journeys, Dutta swears by his Minter 
cabin-sized luggage and Samsonite 
C-lite with the brand’s trademark 
clam-shell design. A self-professed 
“master of packing”—he employs 
both the roll and fold methods 
to fit five days of clothing and 
multiple pairs of shoes into just one 
carry-on—it’s clear that Dutta is a 
fan of all things travel, whether he's 
discussing his all-time favourite 
destinations or the latest innovations 
in luggage. 
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More enchanted tropical garden than run-of-the-mill hotel spa, 
Palm Heights in Grand Cayman's sprawling new wellness space 
isa game-changer By Coco Marett 


With citrus-hued parasols and 
Seventies-inspired decor, Palm Heights 
in Grand Cayman is the coolest hotel 
you ve probably never heard of. 

Just ask Hollywood's most stylish set. 

Chloé Sevigny’s friends threw 
her a hen party there last year. Emily 
Ratajkowski and musician Moses 
Sumney rang in the New Year, kicking 
off 2023 with a party and impromptu 
photo shoot on the hotel's beach. Shortly 
after, Bella Hadid enjoyed a romantic 
retreat with then-boyfriend Marc 
Kalman in January, and sister Gigi chose 
Palm Heights for asummer getaway 
with friends in July. 


Yet despite the steady flow of A-list 
guests, Palm Heights is more intimate 
and understated than one would 
expect. Think of it as a Beverly Hills 
Hotel or Chateau Marmont for anew 
generation—only here, it’s on astretch 
of sugar-white sand of Grand Cayman's 
Seven Mile Beach. 

“The objective was for Palm Heights 
to feel like a fabulous holiday home 
rather than a hotel,” says Gabriella 
Khalil, who founded the hotel in 
2019 and is its creative director. “The 
aesthetic was inspired by the Seventies 
and we really focused on this era by 
researching everything from design 


objects to art, photography and fashion. 
It references the glory days of the 
Caribbean, celebrating the understated 
glamour of the era” 

Palm Heights is a love letter to mid- 
century modern design, with vintage 
pieces including a rug by 20th-century 
Italian architect Ettore Sottsass and 
fans by German industrial designer 
Ingo Maurer. 

“Pieces by iconic designers like 
Gabriella Crespi and Mario Bellini are 
among my favourites within the hotel,” 
says Khalil. 

The boutique hotel houses 52 suites, 
three restaurants—including the famed 


The Garden Club 
features 60,000 square 
feet of wellness spaces 
and experiences. 

» Opposite page: 
Gabriella Khalil is the 
founder and creative 
director of Palm Heights 


Tillies—which serves classic Caribbean 
cuisine—and The Coconut Club, a 
design-led alfresco bar with killer 
sunset views. 

Over this past summer, Palm 
Heights unveiled The Garden Club, a 
60,000 square foot wellness space that’s 
primarily outdoors. 

“T would describe the space as a 
tropical Versailles,” says Dong-Ping 
Wong, the New York-based architect 
Khalil enlisted to collaborate on The 
Garden Clubs design. 

Using plants as architecture, the 
space comes alive with verdant walls of 
native vegetation, formingalabyrinth 41 


From top: Tillie’s serves 
classic Caribbean cuisine 
in a seventies-inspired 
setting; outdoor seating at 
Tillie’s. Opposite page: The 
palm-lined swimming pool 
looks over Grand Cayman’s 
Seven Mile Beach 


that leads guests through a series of 
wellness spaces and experiences. 

“T personally think it’s kind of 
gorgeous that it’s a piece of architecture 
that constantly grows and changes, 
that you have to care for. It’s alive,’ says 
Wong, who adds that the decision to 
embrace the outdoors results in an ever- 
evolving space that’s an enchanting 
jungle during the day, and a seductive 
moonlit paradise in the evenings. 

Lush palm walkways connect The 
Garden Clubs series of special nooks 
and hidden sanctuaries. There are six 
hot and cold plunge pools, an expansive 
yellow marble hammam and four 
oversized ritual baths, custom-made 
using Italian travertine. Ifyou haven't 
guessed by now, the emphasis at The 
Garden Club is on bathing—a theme 
that nods to the significance of water, 
visually and culturally, on the island. 

“One of the starting points was the 
ancient world, and bathing practices 
that date back to ancient Egypt, Greece 
and Rome. But communal wellness 
rituals are some of the most universal 
practices—there’s a history of them 
everywhere from Turkey to Japan to 
Scandinavia,’ says Khalil. “We wanted 
to celebrate the idea of wellness being 
something that people can experience 
together and connect over.’ 

“Bathhouses are almost always dark. 
But Grand Cayman is tropical—the 
climate, being outside, being in the 
water, is part of the experience there; 
adds Wong. “We felt it would be a 
shame to be removed from that, to be 
ina space with no real connection to 
the outside world; there are plenty of 
those spas. We wanted to do something 
different, something that embraced the 
environment’ 

The Garden Club also houses Palm 
Heights Athletics, the hotel's indoor- 
outdoor training space which includes 
a40-metre sprint track, boxing ring, 
and dance and Pilates studios. And for 
those who do seek a more traditional 
spa experience, The Garden Club offers 
that too. 

A thoughtful roster of fitness and 
wellness programmes is the result of 
Khalil’s curatorial expertise. “I believe 
that all of these creative arenas, whether 
itis design, food, fashion, wellness 
or the arts are closely intertwined,’ 
she says. “So I’m closely involved in 
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everything that contributes to the look, 
feel and overall experience of Palm 
Heights.” 

For example, Costa Brazil, the 
eco-friendly lifestyle and beauty brand 
founded by Francisco Costa, developed 
amenu of exclusive treatments 
that include shimmering elixirs, 
breathwork and sound therapy for The 
Garden Club—the first location outside 
Brazil to offer treatments and rituals by 
the brand. 

“T'ma big fan of [wellness expert] 
Anna Zahn’s approach to body 
sculpting and lymphatic practices 
through Ricari Studios, so enlisting 
them for Garden Club wasa 
no-brainer,’ says Khalil. “We've also 
had several other beauty and wellness 
experts, like facialist Cynthia Rivas and 
Pilates instructor Liana Levi here to do 
periodic residencies and training” 

Khalil and Wong are also working 
with local musicians to produce a 
soundtrack that will create more of 
amulti-sensory experience at The 
Garden Club. 

“T want to position speakers so the 
mood can shift as you wander through 
the gardens, which become more quiet, 
ambient or rhythmic, depending on 
the space,” says Wong. “The idea is to 
have it blend in with the sounds of the 
surrounding nature, while pushing it 
into this surreal, otherworldly nature“ 

It'sarefreshingly gentle alternative 
to the traditional hotel spa model, 
where guests are typically closely 
doted on and herded from one room or 
experience to the next. Guests at The 
Garden Club are free to roam, explore 
and simply soak up the sun. 

“Good design looks good: it’s pretty 
and it’s aesthetically pleasing. But 
great design can be transformative. It 
not only feels different and new, but 
makes you fall in love with a place,’ 
says Wong. “Not with the design 
itself, but with the context it’s in; the 
city, the neighbourhood around it or 
the surrounding environment. The 
aesthetic qualities are the tools that do 
that, but what you leave with is more 
that visceral experience as opposed 
to the visual experience. That’s 
something we're always striving for” 


From top: Oversized 
ritual baths, custom made 
using Italian travertine; 

a marble hammam 
surrounded by native 
vegetation. Opposite 
page: The Garden Club 

is inspired by ancient 
bathing practices from 
around the world 
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Visit these hotels for a 
beautiful modern ryokan 
experience, where the 
traditional Japanese inn 
informs the creation of 
these stunning, design-led 
properties By Rissa Castaneda 


A travel rule of thumb goes: When in 
Japan, if you can, make every effort 

to stay at aryokan. From soothing hot 
spring baths to intricate kaiseki meals, 
ryokans offer a deep immersion into 
the country’s culture. 

Even if youre not staying ina 
ryokan per se, some of the best hotels 
in the country are inspired by aspects 
of the traditional Japanese inn, 
offering a taste of authentic omotenashi 
(Japanese hospitality) at its finest 
while pairing it with modern comforts 
and contemporary design. 

Here are Tatler's top picks of the 
best ryokan-inspired properties for 
your next trip to the Land of the 
Rising Sun. 


KAI PAROTO, HOKKAIDO 


The mere mention of Hokkaido brings 
images of snow-filled landscapes to 
mind, but the northern part of the 
country is also an ideal spot to engage 
in momiigari—the Japanese ritual that 
roughly translates to “autumn leaves 
hunting”. A good homebase would 
be Kai Poroto, a modern hot spring 
ryokan on Lake Poroto, just over an 
hour away from Sapporo and Niseko. 
The distinctive cone-shaped 
architecture is inspired by anda 


as_ tribute to the indigenous Ainu people 


From top: Architecture at 
Kai Paroto pays tribute to the 
indigenous Ainu people of 
Hokkaido; terrace views over 
Lake Paroto, from where the 
hotel gets its name 


of Hokkaido. The rest of the decor 
touches and furnishings within 
the hotel are also a showcase of 
the Ainu culture. Onsen lovers 
are in for a treat with various 

bath experiences on offer: there's 


the Sankaku-no-yu, a triangular 
onsen built after traditional Ainu 
architectural principles called ketunni, 
as well as the Maru-no-yu, a circular, 
cave-like bath with a skylight at the top 
of the dome. 


From top: Minimalist details 
at Maana Kiyomizu; in ryokan 
culture, the art of bathing 

is sacred; soft textiles and 
gentle hues create a sense of 
serenity at Maana Kiyomizu 


MAANA KIYOMIZU, KYOTO 


Following the success of their first 
two Kyoto properties, Maana Kyoto 
and Maana Kamo, Maana Homes 
co-founders Irene Chang and Hana 
Tsukamoto wanted their third 
venture, Maana Kiyomizu, to go 
beyond providing a beautiful place to 
stay. They wanted to foster a sense of 
community. 

The team had to start with a blank 
slate for Maana Kiyomizu, as the 
original structures—a set of four 
former teahouse buildings—were in 
astate of disrepair. Shigenori Uoya 
Architects and Associates retained 
the interior roofs, structural beams, 
and columns, and redid the rest, 
working in collaboration with Ikei 
Takahashi Architects to design a 
compound that would house three 
suites, a café, a homeware shop, and 
a venue for exhibitions and craft- 
making workshops. The result is a 
captivating blend of airy spaces done 
up in a modern minimalist style, 
looking out to views of an open field 
and a nearby temple. 

The Kyoto-based Tsukamoto 
also enlisted new collaborators for 
the shared spaces within Maana 
Kiyomizu. She had already teamed up 
with Swiss-Japanese entrepreneur 
Tina Koyama to found POJ (Pieces 
of Japan) Studio, and posited the 
idea to run its first brick-and-mortar 
store within the Maana Kiyomizu 


compound. She also reached out to 
local breakfast stalwart Kishin to 
open Kissa Kishin, a modern kissaten 
(Japanese-style coffeehouse) borne 
from the desire to provide a cosy and 
casual brunch spot for their guests 
and intrepid travellers. 
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GARRYA NIJJO CASTLE 


A quiet bamboo-lined side entrance 
leads to the foyer of Garrya Nijo Castle 
in Kyoto. When Tatler visited the 
hotel, we were mesmerised by the 
sight of autumn foliage, beautifully 
reflected onto the glossy tops of the 
lacquered tables in the lobby. It is 
ascene that invites you to enjoy a 
moment of repose in a space made for 
mindfulness. 

Located near the namesake Nijo 
Castle, this 25-room property is one 
of two hotels in Kyoto by Singapore- 
based hospitality firm, Banyan 
Tree. The Garrya brand concept 
is focused on wellness, which is 
conveyed visually through its modern 
minimalist design. A spacious, 
landscaped courtyard was specially 
created on the site, with all the rooms 
angled to optimise views of the garden 
and Nijo Castle. The property’s rugged 
stone facade offers a nod to the design 
of the historical castle complex. 

Its sole restaurant—aptly named 
Singular—serves an elegant menu 
where local Japanese ingredients are 
met with refined French techniques. 


From top: Nature informs the 
design at Garrya Nijo Castle, and 
with just 25 rooms, the hotel is a 
peaceful and intimate sanctuary; 
guests can bathe while enjoying 
lush forest views and rugged 
natural surroundings 
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From top: Hoshinoya Tokyo 
is an urban take on the 
traditional ryokan; each floor 
features an “ochanoma” 
lounge, a space to enjoy tea; 
the rooftop onsen baths 
feature soaring tunnels that 
look up to Tokyo skies 


HOSHINOYA TOKYO 


Standing tall in Tokyo's business 
district is Hoshinoya Tokyo, an 
urban property by the well-regarded 
homegrown hospitality brand. Don't 
be fooled by its ultra modern facade, 
the inside is a beautiful ode to the 


ryokan. You're welcomed by a soaring 
genkan, where guests are invited to 


take off their shoes and feel the tatami 
mats beneath their feet. 

Each floor is equipped with 
an ochanoma lounge, a relaxing 
communal space with books, snacks 
and tea—everything you need to feel 
at home. In the suites, which are 
some of the biggest in Tokyo, guests 
are cocooned by soft light streaming 
through the shoji screens and the 
grounded nature of the interior design. 
One thing not to miss is the rooftop 
onsen baths—cross the tunnel from 
the indoor bath to the outdoor portion, 
where you can look straight up to 
Tokyo’s skies while peacefully soaking 
in the mineral-rich hot spring water 
drawn from 1,500 metres below. 


The rough and rugged ridges of the 
Himalayan mountains are met with the 
gentle spirituality of Buddhist teachings 
in Bhutan By Coco Maret 
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have lived 20 years, four times,” 

an elderly monk tells us with a 

bold grin. Tatler had asked his 

age when our group stopped fora 
break on the Trans Bhutan Trail. 

Encounters with monks are common in “The Land of 
the Thunder Dragon”. Mahayana Buddhism is Bhutan’s 
official religion, and around 75 per cent of the population 
is Buddhist. As such, the principles of humility and 
happiness so deeply entrenched in the religion are felt in 
the warmth of the country’s people and the simplicity of 
everyday life. 

Truly unlike anywhere else on Earth, Bhutan’s 
mystery and allure have placed the destination at the top 
of many travellers’ bucket lists. And since the country 
reduced its “Sustainable Development Fee”—a daily 
fee implemented in an attempt to reduce the carbon 
footprint that travellers bring to Bhutan— from US$200 
to US$100 in September this year, all eyes are on the 
Himalayan kingdom for its otherworldly landscapes and 
unique spiritual experiences. 

“Many of our Aman guests seek spiritual experiences 
when they visit Bhutan,” says Jonathan Lithgow, general 
manager of Amankora, where Tatler stayed during our 
visit. Inspired by the Bhutanese custom of offering a 
place to rest for weary travellers traversing the country— 
roads were only introduced there in 1962—Amankora has 
five lodges, giving guests the opportunity to experience 
the diverse and fascinating range of landscapes, cultures 
and communities that make up Bhutan. 

Just a short drive from the laidback capital, Thimphu, 
Amankora Thimphu is a fine example of what is now one 
of our favourite architectural styles: Brutalist Bhutanese 
farmhouse. Taking notes from and adding a hint of 
drama to the local architectural language of sloping roofs 
and traditional rammed-earth walls, the sheer scale of 
Amankora Thimphu’s buildings is awe-inspiring. 


Amankora Punakha is accessed by a suspension 
bridge over the Mo Chhu River, lined with prayer flags. 
The property is built around a traditional Bhutanese 
farmhouse built by a former Je Khenpo, or chief abbot 
of Bhutan. Outside the farmhouse is a stone courtyard, 
where drinks are served in the evenings. Further down 
the hill is a heated infinity pool surrounded by views of 
rice terraces that line Punakha Valley. 

Meanwhile, Amankora Paro, the property closest to 
Bhutan’s iconic Tiger’s Nest Monastery, is set in a pine 
forest where a sprawling garden features a sunken fire 
pit surrounded by ancient trees, and a spectacular view 
of a temple perched high in the mountains. On request, 
guests can arrange a one-on-one session with a monk 
from this temple, which includes guided meditation and 
Buddhist teachings. 

“We offer private guided tours of the kingdom's 
numerous temples and monasteries as well as classes on 
traditional prayer flag or torma making,’ says Lithgow. 
“There are also opportunities to learn about Buddhism, 
and the importance of National Happiness within 
our country.” 

One of Bhutan’s biggest claims to fame is that it is the 
birthplace of the “Gross National Happiness” index—a 
term coined in 1972 by the country’s fourth king, King 
Jigme Singye Wangchuck, when he declared, “Gross 
National Happiness is more important than Gross 
Domestic Product.” 

Knowing this, I came to Bhutan, expecting perhaps 
naively, a land of beaming smiles and externalised 
enthusiasm. Instead, what I came to find was a quiet 
but consistent undertone of contentment; a confidence 
that comes with being nurtured in an environment that 
values strength of spirit over what one spends or owns. 

It was humbling, coming from the western world, 
where happiness is often something to be outwardly 
displayed. In Bhutan, one’s happiness is fiercely protected. 
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Amankora Paro’s garden ; 2 
features a sunken fire pit . 
surrounded by ancient ~F 
trees. Opposite page: eens 
Amankora’s properties take 
inspiration from traditional 
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“There are opportunities to learn about 
Buddhism and the importance of 
National Happiness within our country” 


— JONATHAN LITHGOW 


Here, happiness—genuine happiness—is simply a 
state of being. “All beings, even the smallest insects, 
don’t like suffering. We all want happiness,’ Sherub 
Wangchuk, principal of the Nalanda Buddhist Institute, 
a Buddhist monastic school in western Punakha, tells 
me. “If you want [to be] happy according to Buddhist 
thought, it is achieved through interdependence and 
understanding that all beings are connected.” 

More than 160 monks from as young as six years 
old come to the institute to study religious texts, learn 
to perform Buddhist ceremonies, and take part in 
philosophical debates for one to two hours per day. 

“Is the sky permanent or impermanent? These are 
the kinds of topics that we discuss, analyse and explore 
different perspectives,” the principal explains. 

All seriousness aside, Wangchuk says boys will be 
boys, and the young monks have been known to sneak a 


game of football on television from time to time. “They 
love football,” Wangchuk tells me with a laugh. “When 
there are big matches on, they sometimes sneak to watch 
them in the TV room, since the games air during night 
time in Bhutan. They think they are being very sneaky, 
but we know” 

It's a misty, overcast Tuesday morning, and we are 
in the monastery’s sitting room where Wangchuk 
has invited us in for a cup of suja, or yak butter tea. 
“When the sky is happy, it’s even more beautiful here,’ 
Wangchuk says softly. 

The institute is located high in the Himalayan 
mountains, accessible only by a cliffside path. You can 
either drive to its opening, but the harrowingly narrow 
path must be walked by foot. 

It is deeply, and intentionally, isolated. 

Despite this, Wangchuk says Bhutan’s lockdown 55 


Clockwise, from far left: Many 
Bhutanese boys and men dedicate 
their lives to serving as monks; 
Amankora Punakha is accessed 
by a bridge lined with traditional 
prayer flags; ritual offerings are an 
important part of daily life; a monk 
prays at Paro Taktsang, better 
known as Tiger’s Nest 


“If vou want to be happy, vou have to 
help others be happy. As beings, we rely 
. oneach other” — SHERUB WANGCHUK 


Clockwise, fromeft: Peaceful 
mornings in Bhutan; suites at 
Amankora’s properties provide 
room for contemplation; |. 
Amankora Thimpu takes 
inspiration from the local 
architectural language of 
sloping roofs and traditional ~~ 
rammed-earth walls 


during the Covid-19 pandemic took a toll on its students, 
who spend ten months of the year living on site. 

“We are accustomed to isolation, but even for 
us, things felt strange,” he says, adding that it only 
emphasised the importance of Buddhist values such as 
compassion and selflessness. “If you want to be happy, 
you have to help others be happy. As beings, we rely on 
each other. The sooner you realise that your happiness 


depends on the wellbeing of others—not just other 
people, but also plants and animals—you will be less 
likely to hurt others or destroy the environment.’ 

The sentiment is simple, yet succinct. 

“Sorry my English maybe isn’t enough to explain,” 
he says. “Maybe in my next life, I will speak better 
English” 

As we leave Nalanda, driving down the mountain, a 
young monk is walking down the mountain, smartphone 
in hand, smiling to himself. I wondered to myself what 
monks might follow or search for on the internet— 
besides the latest football updates, of course. 

A joke came to mind once told by a Hindu priest 
named Dandapani, about someone who asked him 
whether it was appropriate for monks to use email. 


He replied, “Yes, as long as there are no attachments.’ _| 
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IMAGE EMILIO KUZMA-FLOYD 


Soaring, dramatic white sails create 
an ethereal presence as Vela gently 
navigates the calm waters of the 
Indonesian archipelago. 

Co-owners Dimitri Tran and 
Adrien Portier had a vision of 
building a spectacular vessel 
that bridges the gap between a 
traditional boat and a superyacht. 
On the outside, Vela is a traditional 
Indonesian sailing ship, or phinisi. 
On the inside, she is a celebration 
of the nation’s exceptional creative 
talent—from an art collection curated 
by acontemporary Indonesian 
gallery to custom ceramics by 
Balinese artisans, complemented 
by world-class finishings, including 
Hermés furniture and bathroom 
fittings by Philippe Starck. 

Vela is available for private 
charter throughout the year, with 
all itineraries tailor-made to groups’ 
preferences and interests. 

“A journey to Komodo National 
Park will surprise guests with 
plunging savannas, arid in the 
summer and bursting with life in 
the winter, deserted white sand 


Clockwise, from left: 
Vela’s sweeping white 
sails are hard to miss; 
the 164-foot vessel 
combines elements of 

a traditional Indonesian 
phinisi and a superyacht; 
the Vela crew has a 
knack for finding sublime 
deserted islands where 
they put together beach 
set-ups for guests 


beaches, mountainous outcrops 
and turquoise oceans teeming with 
brightly coloured tropical fish and 
coral reefs,” says Tran. “Raja Ampat 
is much greener in comparison, with 
dense mangroves, scenic limestone 
formations jutting out of the ocean, 
lush forests full of rare endemic 
birds, and world-class diving” 

Charters can also be arranged to 
other remote destinations, such as 
the Maluku Islands, the Forgotten 
Islands, Sumbawa and the north 
coast of Flores. 

“No two days are ever the same 
on board Vela, as our itineraries 
are varied and we make sure that 


each charter balances exploration, 
relaxation and activities,” says Portier. 

Tran and Portier sat down to tell 
Tatler about their vision for Vela, 
their favourite hidden gems in the 
archipelago, and more. 


Why was it important to you 

that Vela was created using local 
boatbuilding techniques? 

Tran: There are a few exceptional 
phinisi out there. That said, most offer 
arather traditional take on Indonesian 
design, with a rustic-chic or even 

tribal feel. We saw an opportunity to 
create something different, celebrating 
Indonesian craftsmanship and 


“When it comes to a charter aboard Vela, 
nature takes centre stage. The landscapes 
are truly stunning yet extremely diverse’ 


— DIMITRETRAN 


showcasing natural materials while also 
updating the overall design. 

With Vela, our guests can 
discover this amazing archipelago 
without having to compromise on 
design, luxury standards of service 
or high-end amenities. 


T: Was it a challenge to blend these 
traditional building techniques with 
amodern approach to design? 
Portier: Since the project's inception, 
our goal was to create an authentically 
Indonesian vessel that pays homage 

to the remarkable skills of Indonesian 
craftsmen. In our eyes, Indonesia really 
shines through the work of its artisans 
and artists, so that’s what we wanted to 
showcase with Vela. 

On phinisi, the construction process 
involves building the hull first and 
subsequently attaching the ribs, while 
in the west the ribs come first and are 
then used to shape the skin accordingly. 
This is one of the many divergences 
in boatbuilding techniques that led 
us to work with Tresno Seery, an 
American naval architect born in Java. 


62 His multiculturalism made him the 


right architect to build Vela the way we 
envisioned her. 

Tran: Tresno has been involved 

in the design and operation of two 
reputable phinisi, so he understood 
our vision from the start. Designing 

a boat that felt distinctly Indonesian 
yet contemporary and sleek came 
naturally—in fact, it was a lot of fun. 


Our intent was to stay away from 
the old Indonesian stereotypes of 
intricate wood carvings and figurative 
fabrics, and shine a light on Indonesia's 
constantly evolving culture instead. 
We collaborated with a few galleries 
and art collectors to source about 15 
artworks from up-and-coming local 
contemporary artists. We worked 
with incredibly talented craftsmen at 
Gaya Ceramic and Warisan in Bali to 
fulfil our Parisian interior designer’s 
vision. When selecting fabrics, we 
complemented our European fabrics 
from Hermés and Dedar with local 
fabrics made in Bali using natural, 
plant-based dye. 


What are your personal favourite 
rooms or spaces on the yacht? 
Portier: It's undoubtedly the main 
foredeck. With its spacious table that 
transforms into a daybed, the inviting 
sun loungers and the two expansive 
daybeds flanking the staircase, it 
creates the perfect setting to gather 
with loved ones while sailing through 
breathtaking landscapes. 
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Another space that we really like 
isn’t technically onboard. Our crew 
has a knack for finding sublime 
deserted islands where they put 
together lovely beach set-ups, which 
can be enjoyed during the day for a 
true private island experience or at 
night for a charming barbecue. 
Tran: When it comes to a charter 
aboard Vela, nature takes centre 
stage. The landscapes are truly 
stunning yet extremely diverse. 

Assuming that we are hosting 
guests who are new to Indonesian 
waters, we would typically try to 
balance key highlights, such as 
swimming with whale sharks or 
manta rays, observing Komodo 
dragons in their natural habitat 
or kayaking around the rock 
formations of Wayag in Raja Ampat, 
with more low-key activities that 
they won't read about online or in 
travel guides. These usually include 
more remote anchorages with no 
other boats in sight, for a feeling 
of complete seclusion. 


Clockwise, from left: 
A close-up of Vela’s exterior; 
the owner’s suite features 

a marble his-and-hers 
vanity; the main foredeck 

is designed for dining and 
leisurely days at sea; the 
light-filled master cabin 
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“Our itineraries 
arevaricdand 
we make-stre 
that cach 
charter balances 
exploration, 
relaxation and 
activities: 
—ADRIEN PORTIER 


What might a typical day be like for 
guests chartering Vela? 
Portier: Some guests wake up early for 
ayoga session on Vela's top deck to beat 
the heat before heading down to enjoy 
breakfast. Divers of all levels can hop 
on one of our Zodiacs to marvel at the 
marine life in Indonesia’ coral triangle, 
while others will prefer lounging on the 
main deck witha good novel. 

After a light lunch in the shade 
of the aft deck, the group may head on 
shore and discover a private beach set up 
just for them, complete with sunbeds, 
games, refreshments and any toys and 
equipment they might need, from kayaks 
and stand-up paddleboards to jet skis. 

As the sun starts setting, some 
guests might join our activities 
manager on a hike to the nearest 
peak, while others may choose to stay 
on board and be pampered by our 
spa therapist. Following a few craft 
cocktails inspired by the archipelago, 
dinner will most likely be served al 
fresco on the main deck. Guests may 
then retire to their cabin for the night, 
or they can stay up and watch a movie 
under the stars. Those in the know 
might even ask our crew to set up their 
beds on the deck and fall asleep with 
a light breeze and the gentle sounds 
of the ocean in the background. 


From top: 

Vela celebrates 
Indonesian 
craftsmanship and 
showcases natural 
materials; custom 
itineraries can be 
arranged to explore 
the Indonesian 
archipelago; 
modern, 
minimalist design 
elements allow 
the surrounding 
scenery to shine. 
Opposite page: 
Slow mornings on 
still waters 


Celebrity Ascent, the 
“- fourth Edge Series 
ship. Opposite 
page from top: An 
array of free dining 
options are available 
onboard; Ocean Grill 
restaurant; dry-aged 
porterhouse steak at 
Tuscan Grille 


Setting Sail for 
\ew Horizons 


An award-winning resort at sea, Celebrity Cruises is defining the 
next generation of vacation experiences 


values, state-of-the-art wellness 
facilities and a range of gourmet 


or many Millennials 
and Zoomers, a cruise is 


allure on the high seas. 
Celebrity Ascent will join 


unlikely to be the first thing 

that comes to mind when 
planning a holiday. As an award- 
winning company dedicated to 
innovation Celebrity Cruises is 
changing that by paving a new way 
for a modern voyage. 

Elegantly decorated, with 

spacious, comfortable rooms, 


6s shows with high-end production 


dining options curated by talented 
chefs, the ambience onboard these 
next-gen ships feels more like that of 
an award-winning resort at sea than 
the average cruise. 

It’s easy to see why the brand 
has rapidly gained favour in recent 
years among jet-setting elites, who 
appreciate the seamless blend of 
global adventure and unparallelled 


the fleet later this year, the 

latest within its groundbreaking 
Edge Series ships, which sail in 
Alaska, Australia, Europe and 

the Caribbean. Each of the four 
ships features an avant-garde, 
outward-facing design, a departure 
from traditional ship architecture, 
complete with floor-to-ceiling 
windows that immerse passengers 


IMAGE STEVE DUNLOP 


IMAGES MARY BETH KOETH (DINING); QUENTIN BACON (OCEAN GRILL RESTAURANT); FRANCES JANISCH (TUSCAN GRILLE) 


in the beauty of the sea and 
surrounding exotic locales. 

Guests can also avail themselves 
of luxurious amenities from a wide 
range of accommodation, such as 
two-storey penthouse villas with 
private plunge pools and personal 
butlers, Iconic Suites with ocean 
views, cashmere bedding and 
high-speed internet, alongside a 
wellness-themed passenger tier and 
more than 30 restaurants, bars and 
cocktail lounges. 

Details like these distinguish 
Celebrity Cruises from the 
competition. Each onboard 
experience elevates every guest 
to VIP status, based around the 
brand’s five pillars: Destination, 
Culinary, Service, Details and 
Wellbeing. From more than 
300 destinations and over 200 
international chefs, to exceptional 
service with a 2:1 guest-to-staff 
ratio, detail-led designs delivering 
the ultimate comfort and innovative 
at-sea wellness offerings, Celebrity 
Cruises ensures an exceptional 
experience for every guest. 


The good news for Asia's luxury 
travellers this autumn is that, 
following a hiatus from the region, 
these modern ocean liners are 
making a much-anticipated return, 
offering exclusive itineraries that 
explore top destinations as well as 
undiscovered gems of the Asia- 
Pacific region. 

Embarking from Hong Kong to 
Singapore, the Celebrity Solstice 
cruise line’s 12-night Vietnam and 
Thailand experience takes travellers 
through Asia's most vibrant cities, 
rich cultural landmarks and 
untouched natural wonders. 

The revolutionised Celebrity 
Millennium ship will allow guests to 
discover the “Best of Japan” itineray, 
including stops in iconic cities like 
Tokyo, Osaka and Hiroshima. The 
voyage also visits lesser-known 
treasures such as Aomori, and even 
a brief detour to Busan or Jeju in 
South Korea. 
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On a deserted island in Patagonia, 
Francis Mallmann sets fire to the 
conventions of modern-day cooking— 
and the odd fish and potato, too 

By Coco Marett 


From left: La Isla is a 
private 6-hectare island in 
Pataonia’s Lago La Plata; 
chef Francis Mallmann 
hosts small groups on the 
island for an unforgettable 
culinary experience 


sachef, Francis Mallmann 
does the unthinkable—he 
leaves dirty tables 
untouched, uncleaned, 
overnight. But there is 
method to his madness. 

“When I invite people home 
for dinner, I never clean the scene. 
I leave everything as it was when 
everybody left,” he says. “In the 
morning, I wake up very early, and 
I sit and look at everything and try 
to read what happened the night 
before. There’s a gesture in every 
glass, a story in the napkins and 
dirty dishes. Then, slowly, I will start 
to tidy up’ 

He pauses, then adds, “There's an 
equal amount of beauty in tidiness 
and untidiness. It’s like happiness 
and sadness—they are great friends, 


and they must live together.” 

Moments of silence and 
observation like these are sacred to 
Mallmann. Which is why, at 40 years 
old, he turned his back on decades 
of training in Michelin-starred 
kitchens, choosing instead to move 
to an isolated 6-hectare island in his 
home country of Argentina, called 
La Isla. The name literally translates 
to “The Island”. Here, twice a 
month, he welcomes two groups of 
up to 12 guests for weeklong stays, 
during which Mallmann and his 
team of nomadic cooks prepare 
meals for the guests outdoors over a 
fire, surrounded by the spectacular 
landscape of Patagonia. 

Getting to La Isla is no easy feat. 
From the port town of Comodoro 
Rivadavia, it’s a seven-hour trip 
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From top: Carrots 
prepared over fire for 
diners; guests at La 
Isla are encouraged to 
make the most of its 
spectacular natural 
surroundings 


“The truth of cooking is not 

to try to achieve glitzy things: 

its about representing your heart 
and your soul in everything 
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on dirt roads through vast ranches 
of grazing Argentinian cattle and 
eagles perched on worn-out road 
signs. The final leg is a one-hour 
boat ride across Argentina's Lago 
La Plata. 

Mallmann could, of course, make 
akilling ifhe built a helipad for 
the rich and famous who visit his 
island—previous guests include the 


likes of David Beckham and Guy 
Ritchie—but environmentalists 
warned that the birds and animals 
native to the island would suffer as a 
result of the noise. So the privilege 
of staying and dining on La Isla 
means making the pilgrimage. 

“I think the most important 
ingredient in life is patience, and 
nature certainly has patience. I 


think we must learn to enjoy the 
act of waiting,” he tells Tatler. “For 
example, waiting for love: I’ve been 
in love with a woman for four years, 
and before that, I waited for her for 
another four years. Good things take 
time.” 

For Mallmann, cooking is an 
act of ritual and reverence, and it 
always begins with a deep respect 


for ingredients: a small sardine on 

a stick, slowly roasted over a fire in 
the sand, finished with a little lemon 
and olive oil. Mussels, in their shell, 
are smoked and slow-cooked over 
red coals and ash. 

Whether it’s a roaring bonfire 
or just a whisper of heat, Mallmann 
is passionate about the magic that 
happens when meat, vegetables 
and even fruit are transformed 
by flames, coals and smoke. “The 
beauty of fire is how fragile it is, 
he says. 

Outside of meals, Mallmann 
can take guests on guided walks, 
imparting his knowledge of the 
natural world—he can predict the 
weather just by looking at the sky, 
and knows when mushrooms are 
starting to grow based on the bugs 
flying over nearby rivers. 

“My relationship with the natural 
world started when I was very 
young; when I could feel in the 
silence of my afternoons after school 
with my dogs lying on the grass, 
looking at the rain and trees and 
snow and river and lakes, that they 
had a beautiful language,’ he recalls. 
“That’s one of the biggest treasures I 
have in my life, that silent language 
I’ve learnt from the geography of 
Patagonia.” 

That connection and intuition 
have translated into the strict 
seasonality in his cooking, and his 
respect for the region’s bounty. 

Mallmann says that his life, and 
the lifestyle he shares with the few 
guests who visit La Isla, is less an act 
of rebellion than a humble return 
to the joys, and what he calls “the 
truth’, of cooking. 

“The truth of cooking is not to try 
to achieve glitzy things; it’s about 
representing your heart and your 
soul in everything you do,’ he says. 

It’s a truth that he has sought— 
and succeeded—to find on his 
island, and one he hopes will inspire 
other chefs to seek authenticity 
rather than applause. And perhaps, 
ona broader scale, it will lead diners 
to question the models that continue 


Meat, vegetables 

and even fruits are 
transformed by flames, 
coals and smoke. 
Opposite page: 
Francis Mallmann and 
his team prepare meals 
outdoors, over a fire 


to define modern dining. 

“All these prizes in restaurants 
are constantly pushing chefs to 
invent something new. It’s bad 
teaching for young people who 
want to learn—they go directly to 
modernism and innovation, and 
not the roots of cooking that must 
be studied,’ he says. “The stamp of 
quality must be related to the truth 
and core of what food is. [There 
is] nothing wrong with being 
innovative, but there’s such a beauty 
in history. There must be a balance.” 

Where that balance lies is 
anyone’s guess. But for Mallmann, 
hope lies in his unbridled optimism 
that the next generation might just 
be the one to get it right. 


“The young who are stubborn 
are going to change the world. They 
have very different ambitions than 
ours—we were collecting homes and 
cars, but they want to do incredible 
things. They aren't as interested as 
us in money. Our planet is in bad 
shape, and they love it and they want 
to protect it,” he says. “I feel them 
holding hands around the world, 
and that makes me happy.” 


TatlerX will be offering an unforgettable 
experience with Francis Mallmann, 
exclusive to our readers. Scan the 

QR code to learn more. 


RETURN 10 ROOTS 


Putting their trust in tradition, and their focus on flavours of the past, these Latin American chefs 
are reintroducing indigenous ingredients to their menus By Coco Marett & Victoria Burrows 


MEXICO CITY, MEXICO, 


JESUS TORNES 
EXPENDIO DE MAIZ 
SIN NOMBRE 


Jesus Tornés carries the spirit of 
Mexico with him wherever he goes— 
whether that’s cruising through the 
country on his motorcycle as a young 
cook with just 300 pesos (US$17) to his 
name, spending time with farmers and 
producers in rural Mexico to learn the 
stories hidden in their soil, or hunched 
over flames at Expendio de Maiz sin 
Nombre, often shortened to Expendio 
de Maiz, his restaurant in Mexico 
City’s vibrant Roma Norte district. 
The restaurant started as a love 


74 letter to one of the country’s most 


humble yet essential foods: the 
tortilla. Tornés grew up watching 
his grandmother nixtamalise corn to 
make masa, which was then pressed 
into tortillas. 

It’s a process that has now become 
sacred in his own kitchen at Expendio 
de Maiz, a cosy 24-seater restaurant 
with a bustling open kitchen complete 
with a wood-fired comal stove and 
stacks of well-used clay pots. 

Streaming out of the kitchen are 
tortillas hand-made the traditional 
way using heirloom corn, topped 
with whatever combination of 
seasonal ingredients inspires Tornés 
on the day. It could be candied pork 
ribs with papaya and a raw salsa 


verde; a peanut and chilli mole recipe 
derived from the indigenous Otomi 
peoples of central Mexico; or an 
earthy combination of aubergine and 
mushrooms with turnip leaves. 

With no menu—and essentially 
no rules—Expendio de Maiz is guided 
by the seasonal bounty harvested 
by farmers and producers that have 
been hand-picked by Tornés. Many 
of the ingredients also come directly 
from his farm in his hometown 
of Ayutla de los Libres in the 
southwestern state of Guerrero, or 
from neighbouring growers. Other 
regions he sources ingredients and 
inspiration from include Oaxaca, 
Veracruz and Tabasco. 


Jesus Tornés brings the 
produce, and flavours, of 
rural Mexico to his Mexico 
City restaurant. Opposite 
page: Heirloom corn, 

used to make tortillas the 
traditional way, are the 
heart and soul of Expendio 
de Maiz Sin Nombre 


Their produce varies—from 
harvesters of heirloom corn to 
beekeepers who have domesticated wild 
honey bees to mezcal distillers—but 
what they have in common, and what 
Tornés deems necessary for a place on 
his non-existent menu, is integrity. 

More than a restaurant, his hope 
for Expendio de Maiz is for it to be 
a custodian of native foods that are 
under threat of disappearing. 

“T search for amazing ingredients 
related to the identity of people, from 
people who try to maintain a legacy,’ he 
says. “It’s the people I admire, for whom 
money is not everything. They want to 
defend the country’s biodiversity, the 
heritage of their families’ 

Tornés has a tradition of spending 
every Tuesday visiting farmers and 
suppliers. It’s a ritual that he says is 
akin to his version of social media. 

“Tm not good at social media,’ 
he says, laughing. “These regular 
visits and interactions are how I stay 
connected and up to date with these 
people that I admire. I hug them, I ask 
them how their land is, what’s growing 
this season, I ask how their families are.” 

Tatler spoke with Tornés ona 
Monday, and when we asked which 
suppliers he'd planned to visit the next 
day, he was particularly excited to visit 
a woman who grows tomatoes. 

“These tomatoes—they are so 
ugly but they are sweeter than any 
tomatoes you will find at a regular 
market,’ he says. “The lady who grows 
them is a lady with so much love, anda 
beautiful garden similar to the garden 
I remember my own grandmother 
used to have.” 

Much of what Tornés does at, and 
for, Expendio de Maiz comes from 
memory, whether it’s memories of 
visiting the markets in Ayutla de 
los Libres asa child or spending his 
youth learning to cook from rural 
communities throughout the country 
as he travelled through villages and 
cities on his motorbike. 

“At Expendio, we are sharing a very 
raw form of ourselves and of Mexico. 
And at times, we can be very protective 
of that,’ he says. “But when I see people 
licking the dish, eating with their hands, 
sucking their fingers, curious about the 
food, that’s when I open my heart? 


Clockwise, from above: 
Chef Pia Leon; Leon 
showcases indigenous 
ingredients—or “tiny 
worlds”—of the region; 


Peru’s many potato varieties 
are celebrated; Mauka, 

the new restaurant at the 
Belmond Hotel Palacio 
Nazarenas in Cusco, Peru 


“The food is supposed to 
accompany you along the path 
to comprehending a place” 


~PIALEON 


PIALEON 

MAUKA 

At Mauka, the new restaurant at 

the Belmond Hotel Palacio Nazarenas 
in Cusco, Peru, chef Pia Leon wants 
not only to feed diners, but also to 
change them. 

The restaurant “aims to change you 
in certain ways because it makes you 
think deeply about food, resources, 
the surroundings, the work of people, 
their hands and the craftsmanship, 
and the sense of community,’ says the 
World’s Best Female Chef of 2021, and 
one half of the husband-and-wife duo 
behind Central, the present World’s 
Best Restaurant, according to the 
prestigious 50 Best list. 

From appreciating the handmade 
wooden furniture or an art piece 
braided with Peruvian ichu grass to 
the display table in the centre of the 
restaurant that showcases indigenous 
ingredients—what Le6on calls “tiny 
worlds”—of the region, the aim at 
Mauka is to highlight everything 
behind what ends up on the plate. 

“The food is supposed to make 
you feel that you're right there and in 
the now, and to accompany you along 
the path to comprehending a place,” 
she says. 

When it comes to the kitchen, 
understanding a place—in this case 
the region of Cusco, which runs from 
the Andean mountains to the Amazon 
rainforest—can only be accomplished 
through local ingredients. At Mauka, 
which is named after an endangered 
Incan root vegetable, the diversity 
is staggering. 

Andean tubers, such as ocas 
and mashwas, and pseudo cereals, 
including kaniwa and kiwicha, take 


their place in the pantry alongside 
Urubamba’s giant corn, and medicinal 
plants such as maca-kunuca, which 
she uses in a dish of smoked duck with 
coca leaves and avocado. The hyper- 
local diversity is also reflected in 
dishes such as fresh ceviche combined 
with native onions and zesty tangerine. 

Even cocktails are made with 
aromatic Sacred Valley herbs and 
distillates developed by Mater 
Iniciativa, the interdisciplinary 
organisation that aims to explore, 
register and interpret Peruvian 
megadiversity. The wine list, too, 
features local, high-altitude vineyards. 

Through her work at Central, 
and also at Kjolle, the restaurant she 
opened next door to Central in Lima 
in 2018, Leon has defied the modern 
tendency to use an ever-decreasing 
variety of ingredients. 

“It’s important for humanity to 
look at alternatives and to check 
through history so that we can pick 
up on things that we may lose. I think 
we should be looking at what worked 
before, and what nutrients can be 
recovered from dense foods, and 
reintegrate them into today’s diet. 
Ancestral knowledge has been useful 
for so many years before us,” she says. 

Over the years, Leon has set 
up a network of local farmers and 
artisans that she works with through 
constant reflection and conversation— 
“relationships that are designed to 
last; it’s about the sustainability of that 
bond, which needs to be nurtured” 
through ongoing dialogue. 

“Ultimately, Mauka is a message 
of diversity, multiculturalism, 
linkage between disciplines and study 
fields, and the bond among people,’ 
she says. 
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At The Fife Arms in the village of 
Braemar in the heart of the Scottish 
Highlands, you can eat breakfast under 
a Brueghel or enjoy a pot of tea under 
a Picasso. This may sound serious- 
minded, perhaps even staid, but when 
it comes to the Fife Arms, nothing is 
quite as you'd expect. 

The work by Pieter Brueghel The 
Younger (1564-1636) is in the dining 
room, where the walls have been 
painted in multicoloured, abstract, 
“cubistoid” shapes by Argentinian 
artist Guillermo Ruitca. Pablo Picasso 
Femme Assise dans un Fauteuil (Woman 
Seated in an Armchair) from 1953 is 
backed by green tartan wallpaper 
below a ceiling swirling with lines by 
Chinese artist Zhang Enli, who was 
inspired by cross-sections of Scottish 
agate stones. 

And that’s just the start of the 
thrillingly topsy-turvy world that is the 
Fife Arms, a Victorian coaching inn 
that has been imaginatively restored 
by Iwan and Manuela Wirth, the Swiss 
owners of internationally acclaimed art 
gallery Hauser & Wirth. Here, you can 
get up close and personal with a pair 
of Queen Victorias stockings that have 


been preserved behind glass, and 
stare in wonder at cabinets stuffed 
with curiosities including what 
looks like a taxidermied squirrel 
with horns. 

Horns are everywhere—taking 
the classic hunting lodge aesthetic 
of mounted animal trophy heads to 
bizarre extremes, deer antlers form 
a dense thicket above the hotel bar. 
The Flying Stag brings its name not 
quite to life, but to physical form, 
with a stuffed deer fitted with the 
white wings of a ptarmigan, a bird 
that lives on the highest peaks of the 
nearby Cairngorms mountain range, 
suspended from the ceiling. 

In another room, deer skulls on 
the ceiling radiate in rings out from 
acentral chandelier made from 
draped chains; while in another, an 
enormous light fitting made from 
shiny kitchen items, including milk 
pails, tiffin boxes and sieves, floats 
above a heavy wood table and chairs 
draped in sheepskin throws. 

At every turn there is something 
to stare at. Within just a few minutes 
of being in The Fife Arms, I wanted 
to stay forever. 


Clockwise, from far left: 
Hanging above the sofa in the 
lobby is a work by one of the 
foremost artists of the 20th 
century, Lucian Freud; the 
Drawing Room’s ceiling was 
commissioned by Chinese 
artist, Zhang Enli; glasses lined 
up at Bertie’s Whisky Bar 


And that was before I was even led 
to my room by the charming young 
staff member dressed in signature 
estate tweed breeks—the Scots word for 
trousers or breeches that end just below 
the knee. 

The Princess Royal Louise suite 
is named after Queen Victoria's 
granddaughter, who built the Fife 
Arms in the 19th century along with her 
husband, Alexander Duff, the Ist Duke 
of Fife. The hotel is just a 15-minute 
drive from Balmoral Castle, which 
Queen Victoria had built in 1856 and 
which remains the summer home of 
the royal family. 

The suite’s lounge is clad in 
patterned wallpaper in rich peach, 
and features elegant antique furniture 
and artworks, a sumptuous rug over 
the dark wood floors, and a sofa 
upholstered in stripes of muted gold 
and pink. 

A four-poster bed with silky drapes 
dominates the bedroom, which also 
features floral-patterned wallpaper 
and a desk at the window that implores 
guests to sit down and write a letter 
with pen and paper, rather than ona 
digital screen. 

The bathroom, in shades of muted 
olive green and gold, offers a free- 
standing copper bath, and provides 
specially created bath and body 
products that capture the essence 
of the surrounding Highlands with 
their captivating scent of myrtle, bell 
heather, thyme and juniper. 

The hotel’s location in the 
Cairngorms National Park means 
that the joys of nature are right on the 
doorstep. One morning I woke early 
to run along a path by the River Dee, 
which reflected the wooded hills in its 
still, clear waters. The area is ideal for 
hiking, wild swimming and wildlife 
spotting, including the endangered red 
squirrel, Scottish wildcat, golden eagle 
and osprey. 

The hotel can arrange a variety 
of activities, including pony picnics, 
guided foraging sessions and wild 
sketching classes. Visitors can go 
stalking on nearby estates or try their 
hand at clay pigeon shooting. 

After a day in the fresh air, whether 
as participant or spectator, energetic or 


sedate, head to The Fife Arms’ Bertie's 
Bar for a restorative. The bar, opened 
in 2091, is inspired by Queen Victoria's 
hedonistic heir, King Edward VIL, the 
father of Princess Louise. 

It’s called a bar, but there’s no actual 
bar—the opulent room is lined from 
floor to ceiling with whiskies, like 
books on shelves, while guests kick 
back on red velvet armchairs. There's 
an astounding 448-bottle array, from 
long-aged, rare drams to the latest 
releases. They are arranged by flavour 
profile: fragrant, fruity, rich and smoky. 

Whisky novices and aficionados 
alike can turn to the Bertie’s whisky 
sommeliers for advice. I gave a few 
adjectives to describe the flavour 
profile of the whisky I was in the mood 
for to Angus Upton, lead whisky 
specialist at The Fife Arms, and he 
selected a few options. He let me nose 
the bottles and choose my preferred 
dram, and I unexpectedly ended up 
enjoying an American rye whisky 
rather than a Scotch. 

The hotel even has its own whisky, 
which aims to celebrate Scottish 
culture by recreating the signature 
styles enjoyed in the era when the 
hotel first opened. Smoky whisky from 
Ardnamurchan Distillery is matured 
in sherry butts, the type of cask most 
widely used during Victorian and 
Edwardian times, bringing a rich 
fruitiness to the liquid. 

A cut-glass decanter of the whisky 
is available in guest rooms, along 
with a London dry gin also created 
for the hotel. Sourced from local 
suppliers are a bottled negroni, coffee 
digestif, handmade fudge, shortbread, 
chocolate truffles and savoury biscuits 
specially designed to be enjoyed with 
adrink. Like with everything at The 
Fife Arms, the complimentary in-room 
snacks are generous, detail-focused 
and unique. 

Leaving The Fife Arms was like 
saying farewell to a good friend. 

While many hotels can offer the same 
level of luxury, few can offer so much 
personality. In a world of cookie-cutter 
travel experiences, take me back to that 
Brueghel, seat me in a tartan-covered 
armchair under that Picasso, and let 
me revel in the curious. 
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From top: Pablo Picasso’s 
Femme Assise dans un Fauteuil 
in The Drawing Room is backed 
by green tartan wallpaper; The 
Fife Arms takes a maximalist 
approach, with clashing patterns 
and dramatic drapery. Opposite 
page, from top: There’s never a 
dull moment—or corner—at the 
Fife Arms; there are hundreds of 
whiskies to discover at Bertie’s 
Whisky Bar 
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These destination hotels in Asia offer more than just a holiday, adding soulful 
immersion in a place and a new perspective to take home with you By Kissa Castarieda 


Panoramic view: check. Spacious 
bathroom: check. Super-soft 
bathrobe: check. Most luxury 
hotels aim to be elevated versions 
of our homes, but which ones 
are actually etched in your mind 
upon check-out? More often 
than not, the hotels that make 
a lasting impression are those 
that encapsulate the essence ofa 
destination but also replicate the 
warm welcome of home. 

Be they in the wilds of the 


jungle or adjacent toa historic 
castle, Tatler has picked six hotels 
in Asia that are rooted in their 
locations, providing a window 

to another world. These are not 
your typical five-star hotels—their 
originality makes them impossible 
to replicate elsewhere. Some are 
within easy reach while others are 
quite a mission to get to, but that’s 
all part of the fun. So pack your 
bags and your sense of adventure: 
youre in for an epic ride. 


ZANNIER HOTELS BAISAN HO 


The family-owned hospitality brand 
Zannier Collection tends not to follow 
where the herd goes. Instead, they're 
more interested in carving their own 
path based on the mythical pull of 

a destination. Their nose for what's 
different led founder Arnaud Zannier 
to establish resorts in Cambodia 

and Namibia, as well as to discover 
this undisturbed stretch of beach 

in Vietnam. After purchasing 100 


hectares in 2014, he decided to create 
his third hotel, Zannier Hotels Bai San 
Ho, which occupies a sleepy peninsula 
in Phu Yen province with no other 
resorts in the vicinity. 

This hotel attracts proponents of 
quiet luxury—discerning travellers 
who crave a local experience within 
a worldly shell. The interiors are an 
aesthete's dream: hand-washed walls 
and patina-covered furniture abound, 
following a perfectly imperfect 
formula. Beach time aside, guests can 
learn about the lith-century Cham 
dynasty, receive temple blessings at 
Quy Non or follow the walking trails 
nearby, all in relative seclusion. In an 
era of overtourism, this is one of the 
greatest gifts of this luxury property. 


CAMBODIA 


SHINTA MANI WILD — 
ABENSLEY COLLECTION 


If you think rolling up in a Bentley is 
a grand entrance, then youre in for a 
surprise at Shinta Mani Wild. Here, 
brave guests undertake a Mission 
Impossible-style arrival: strapping 
themselves to Southeast Asia’s longest 
zipline to check into this luxury tented 
camp in Cambodia’ rich rainforest. 
This exhilarating ride is one of many 
creative elements found in this 
Bensley Collection hotel, from the 
hospitality company of acclaimed 
designer Bill Bensley. 

Nestled between Kirirom, 
Cardamom and Bokor National 
Parks, Shinta Mani Wild is Bensley’s 
personal vision ofa chic jungle retreat, 
specifically the concept of “Jackie 
Onassis on a luxury safari”. Each of 
the 15 tents features his trademark 
touches: teak furniture, eclectic textiles 
and hand-picked objets dart. Though 
it’s tempting to lounge in the tent, 
Shinta Mani Wild is best experienced 
through nature activities ranging from 
birdwatching to forest foraging to river 
tubing. After all that hard work, end 
the day with a sumptuous cocktail at 
Waterfall Bar or soak in your private 
outdoor bathtub floating above the 
lush foliage. 


Clockwise, from left: 
Zannier Bai San Ho brings 
quiet luxury to a stretch 
of undisturbed beach; 

a standalone outdoor 
bathtub at Shinta Mani 
Wild; all 15 tents at Shinta 
Mani Wild look out on 

raw and rugged natural 
surroundings 


THAILAND 
THE SIAM HOTEL BANGKOK 
Bangkok is brimming with luxury hotels, 
but few are able to showcase a different 
side of this bustling city. Situated in the 
capital’s historic district of Dusit, The 
Siam Hotel introduces a less-trodden 
area to its guests while proving that the 
idea of an urban resort isn’t an oxymoron. 
Built following the vision of founder and 
creative director Krissada Sukosol Clapp, 
The Siam is a glorious tribute to tropical 
style brought to life in collaboration with 
the inimitable Bill Bensley. 

The hotel transports you toa time 
of grandeur in Bangkok, the era of 
King Rama V (1868-1910), replete 
with art deco flourishes mixed with 
verdant touches. The monochromatic 
interiors serve as the perfect foil for the 
thousands of antiques peppered around 
the space, taking pride of place in 
alcoves in the lobby and contemporary 
restaurant The Story House. Design 
aside, its opulent Opium spa, dedicated 
Muay Thai gym and lap pool make it 
a wellness haven, too. Our favourite 
amenity, however, is its easy access 
to the Chao Phraya River. It’s one of 
the few hotels with its own pier and 
boat, meaning youre able to skip the 
traffic and cruise down the iconic river 
anytime you feel like it. Talk about 
getting around in style. 
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Clockwise, from left: The 
Siam is an oasis in bustling 
Bangkok; elegant details 
fuse past and present; the 
Courtyard Pool Villa features 
a private plunge pool; 
architect Bill Bensley lends 
his signature of lush greenery 
and bold patterns to the hotel 
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HOTEL THE MITSUIKYOTO 


The imposing kajimiya gate that 

once stood at the Imperial Palace 
greets guests at Hotel the Mitsui 
Kyoto, ushering them into this serene 
property that opened in 2020. Built on 
land owned by the Mitsui family for 
over 250 years, the hotel isa modern 
reimagining of a teahouse, courtesy 

of renowned interior architect André 
Fu. It feels intimate, despite having 161 


the hotel is well-placed to showcase 
Kyoto’ rich history to guests, who 
are offered private access to the city’s 
treasured landmarks and festivals. 
But it’s not content to dwell on the 
past, and offers innovative cultural 
experiences such as an exclusive 
partnership with Hibiki whisky as 
well as an upcoming workshop with 
the hip Tokinoha ceramics studio, 
which crafted the plates for its superb 


Clockwise, from above: 
Designed by interior architect 
André Fu, Hotel the Mitsui 
Kyoto is a modern reimagining 
of a traditional Japanese 
teahouse; the ornate wooden 
gateway once marked the 
entrance to the Kyoto residence 
of the Mitsui clan; Hotel the 
Mitsui Kyoto is centred around a 
1,300 square-metre seasonally 
blooming courtyard garden 


spacious rooms, thanks to the delightful 
courtyard garden laced with momiji 
trees, stone lanterns and garden rocks, 
emanating a sense of calm throughout. 
Located adjacent to Nijo Castle, 


Japanese restaurant Toki. After seeing 
Kyoto’ old and new faces, don't forget 
to set aside some time for self-care at 
the property’s stunning thermal spring 
and unparalleled private onsen. 
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SIX SENSES FORT BARWARA 


Good things come to those who wait, 
and this majestic property in the 
well-loved region of Rajasthan is 

a good example. It took almost a 
decade to transform this 700-year- 
old fort into Six Senses Fort 
Barwara—a 48-suite hotel and the 
brand’s first outpost in India. It’s 
impossible not to be bowled over by 
the setting alone. The ancient fort 
and the desert landscapes look like 
an “Incredible India’ ad, and being 
only 30 minutes from Ranthambore 
National Park means a day spotting 
wild tigers is within easy reach. 

To stay here is to experience 
what it’s like to be Rajasthani 
royalty—it was a royal home, after 
all—and the site incorporates not 
one but two palaces, as well as two 
temples. The herculean effort put 
into conservation is also applied 
to ensuring it has a strong sense of 
place: local artisans are given the 
chance to shine, while the allure 
of Indian cuisine is embraced 
everywhere. 


From top: It 

took ten years 

to transform the 
700-year-old 

fort into what is 
now Six Senses 
Fort Barwara; 

the majestic 
property houses 48 
extravagant suites 


From top: Occupying a pristine 
private island in the Philippines, 
Amanpulo is truly paradise 

on Earth; it’s not hard to see 
why Amanpulo translates to 
“peaceful island” in Sanskrit 


PHILIPPINES 

AMANPULO 

The rolling green 
mountains and impossibly 
blue waters you see on 

the 70-minute flight to 
Amanpulo are only a taster 
of the beauty you'll witness 
up close when you arrive 
at Pamalican Island in the 


Philippines. Many resorts 
describe their beaches as 
“paradise on Earth” but few 
really deserve to be called 
so; Amanpulo—which 
translates to “peaceful 
island” in Sanskrit—is one 
of them. 


Established 30 years 
ago by luxury hotel 
brand Aman, the resort’s 
enduring appeal comes 
from the natural assets 
of this island in the Cuyo 
Archipelago and the 
incomparable hospitality of 
Filipinos. 

The ideal way to enjoy 
Amanpulo is to go with the 
flow and do very little: read 
your book while lounging 
on the casita’s hammock, 
join the daily snorkelling 
expeditions to see the 
resident sea turtles, saunter 
on the powder-white 
sand that feels like velvet 
between your toes, or enjoy 
a beachside barbeque with 
your crew. If there’s one 
activity you should plan 
ahead for, however, it’s 
the sunset session at the 
Kawayan Bar. This decked- 
out floating bamboo bar in 
the middle of the sea is the 
best place to catch the 
gorgeous fiery sunsets. 
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